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Stockbridge, Mass., 1835. 


(For the Zodiac.) 


TO MY LITTLE NEPHEW WILLY. 


Willy, dearest litle boy, 

I will write to thee with joy ; 
While my pen, that oftentimes 
Crawls along in search of rhymes, 
Gliding swifl, shall frame with skill, 
Lines for thee, dear little Will. 


Willy, thou art far away ! 

Yet I almost see thee play, 
Almost hear thy shouts of glee, 
Ringing out, so wild and free ; 
Dreaming, thinking nought of ill, 
Thou art happy, dearest Will. 


When the glorious morning light, 
Drives away the shades of night, 
Then I seem to hear thee say, 
“‘Mother! Mother! it is day! 
Please my cup with milk to fill, 
Please to dress your little Will.” 


Then, when dress’d so nice and clean, 
By the window thou art seen, 

Gazing out the cows to spy, 

Or the horses, passing by, 

Or the sheep upon the hill— 

Canst thou count them, darling Will ? 


Now ‘tis almost dinner time, 

Very soon the hour will chime, 

When thy father ’Il come to meet 

His darling boy—tben take thy seat— 
Be quiet now, and very still 

"Till dinner ’s over, little Will. 


Once again thou art descried, 
Playing by thy mother’s side— 
Building houses soon to fall, 
Like my airy castles all ; 

But their wrecks oft wake a thrill 


Of pain thou know’st not, dearest Will. 


Willy, now the day is done, 
Vanished is the beaming sun; 
Now, beside thy cradle bed, 

Bow, in grateful prayer thine head; 
Like the music of a rill 

Are those accents, little Will. 


Willy, once again I peep, 

And behold thee fast asleep— 

But the scene fades from my sight, 
While I fondly say, “‘ Good night,” 
Yet my Jove rests on thee still, 
Mine absent darling, little Will. 


A. D. W. 








DECEMBER. 


‘* Last of the months—severest of them all— 
Woe to the regions where thy terrors fall! 
For, lo! the fiery horses of the sun, 
Through the twelve signs, their rapid course have run. 
Time, like a serpent, bites his forked tail, 
And Winter, on a goat, bestrides the gale; 
Rough blows the north wind, near Arcturus’ star, 
And sweeps unrein’d across the polar bar. 
On the world’s confines where the sea-bears prowl 
And Greenland whales like moving islands roll, 
There, ona sledge, the rein-deer draws the swain, 
To meet his mistress on the frost-bound plain. 
Have mercy, Winter! forwe own thy power.” 
LETTERS FROM INDIA. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Bhooj, March 12, 18—. 





My pEAR AGNES, 

You ask me how I spend the day. Well then, 
I rise about half an hour before sun rise, that is to 
say,in the longest days a little after five, and in the 
shortest days about six, so that I may dress, which 


enjoyment in bed while the sun is flaming in the 
horizon. 














hausted—for the Indians are great good works men, 
and believe that a man may by meritorious actions, 
and among those, feeding Brahmins, hold a distin- 
guished place, be entitled to many thousand years 
of happiness in heaven. But alas! the greatest 
stock of righteousness may be exhausted and the 
poor spirit must again descend to earth, and per- 
haps be doomed to bray in an ass, or hiss in a sem 
pent for many ages, before it is again permitted to 
animate a human being, and again to toil for a re- 
admission into heaven, or perhaps for the stains con- 
tracted in its human state, be degraded to tenant 
some viler thing than the serpent or ass. But I 
forget my subject, which is an account of my day. 
I study Hindoostanee and Cutchee with my Moon- 
shee, till nine o’clock, then prayers and breakfast. 
After a few minutes spent at the breakfast table, I 
again return to the study, either of the languages 
or of writing sermons. I have commenced the 
translations of the scriptures into Cutchee, and if, 
by the blessing of God, I am permitted to finish them 
and succeed in getting them printed, I shall conclude 
that I have not come out to Indiain vain. I have 
made some progress in the book of Genesis, _My 
plan will be first to translate the five books of Mo- 
ses, omitting those chapters that contain the mere 
Levitical ritual, and then the four Gospels. These 
I shall have separately printed. The books of Mo- 
ses are received with great eagerness by the na-. 
tives of India, and must, by their awful denuncia- 
tions against idolatry and the visible judgments of 
God that so often went forth against it, be useful 
to a people so idolatrous as the Indians. In the 


| four Gospels which they seek with avidity, also they 
in this country always includes the bath, before the | 
arrival of the moonshee, who comes exactly at sun- | 
rise. Even indolence in this country can have no | 


will find a developement of the whole plan of sal- 
vation. After these are finished I shall take the 
other passages as they may seem to be more imme- 


| diately directed against the vices and the idolatries 


My moonshee is a gentleman like Mussul- | 


man, and for a native of India, not an unlearned | 
man; but learning here proceeds not beyond a | 
knowledge of native languages, and that far from | 


being extensive ; and sometimes a little Persian 
which has been the court language of the Mussulman 
conquerors of India. It aims notat science, which, 


| in this land of ignorance and superstition, has no 


existence, and how can it be otherwise where the 
commonest appearances of nature are accounted for 
by the most childish fables. Where we are told, 
for instance, that the common meteor is a spirit 


falling from heaven after its state of merit is ex- | 


of India. Twice a week I attend the young king 
of Cutch, Tuesday and Saturday. In going and 
coming, and the time I stay, occupies me from 
three o’clock till six. I ama good deal employed 
in translating for him elementary books of astrono- 
my and geography into Hindoostanee, and at pre- 
sent am working at Goldsmith’s Natural History, a 
book in which he is much interested. As to chris- 


tianity, I have as yet said nothing. A Brahmin is 
always in attendance at the lessons to guard the 
avenues of Indian orthodoxy, andI have a difficult 
part to act; fer any premature attempt to enforce 
the doctrine of christianity might be the cause of 






































































defeating my Find object, and at might receive a 
civil message that my attendance would be dis- 
pensed with. My object is to cultivate the boy’s 
understanding with such knowledge as they are 
willing to receive, and to attach him to myself, and 
to watch the favorable opportunity for the rest. 
On Wednesday evening I have a party of soldiers, 
to whom I read the evening prayers, and deliver a 
spoken sermon. This, of course, occupies some 
time in the preparation. On Friday I usually write 
my sermon for Sunday; and on the evening of 
that day, we have our meetings at the house of an 
officer for prayer and the study of the scriptures. 
I read a chapter and give a kind of lecture upon it 
that occupies me half an hour in the delivery. 
This is a minute and critical examination of many 
of the most important passages of scripture. On 
Saturday I finish my sermon if unfinished, and pre- 
pare a spoken discourse for the soldiers. On Sun- 
day morning I rise at half-past three o’clock, and 
again review my spoken sermon, which I deliver at 
six ; from seven to half-past twelve, I am again oc- 
cupied in the public duties of the day, and at one 
I go to the hospital and give a spoken sermon to the 
sick. . We dine at three, and afterwards I consider 
the chapter that I am to read, and explain in the 
evening. A party of friends come at six, and stay 
till nine, or half-past nine. Thus, my dear Agnes, 
proceed my days and weeks. I had other projects 
in my head, but, alas! I have been interrupted ; 
there are some native christians in this camp, and J 
formed the design of forming the nucleus of a chris- 
tian church in this country among them ; I prepared 
a.sermon in Hindoostanee with this view, and these 
‘poor people were most anxious to hear me, but I 
received a civil messsage from an old Colonel in 
command here, that this must notbe. This is hard, 
but I am under authority and must submit. This 
man shall answer me at the bar of the public, some 
other day, for this proceeding. At present we 
must be silent. Better times may come ; the truth 
is, that the majority of our own countrymen are not 
merely indifferent, but hostile to the propagation of 
christian knowledge in India. 





. Bhooj, August 4, 18—. 
To THe Rev. 

Your welcome letter of the 12th February, reach- 
ed me yesterday. It is the sweet light that me- 
mory throws around such places in the mind of the 
exile, those holy visions that she supplies, that 
alone could render the residence in this valley of 
moral and intellectual and religious darkness, at all 
tolerable. 


You say you are desirous of knowing something 
more circumstantial of my habits, &c. Of this I 
shall give you a faithful account—all my habits, all 
my prospects, all my feelings, and I am sorry that 
truth compels me to say, I labor under many 
and great discouragements. I came to India high 
in hope, but alas, it has been quenched! the rain- 
bow of christian promise glittered before me in my 
thitherward progress, but it has been withdrawn, 
and I am left in darkness. I begin to fear that our 
common master has not found me a servant wor- 
thy of the glory of bearing the gospel message to 
the heathen, and to them I have no sermon preach- 
ed, of them no conversions to record. But this pro- 
ceeds not from a want of a due sense of the impor- 
tance of the subject inme. My tongue has been 








bound by the commandant of the station, who has 
denied to me the privilege even of preaching to the | 
native christians connected with the camp. This 





has ween to me , the source of bitter disappointment 
and of deep sorrow. .I feel it the more, as I have 
abundance of leisure, after discharging all the du- 
ties of a military chaplain, to devote to this impor- 
tant object. You say christianity is making slow 


but steady progress in India. What it may be in 
other parts of India, I am less able to judge, but on 


the Bombay side, it has not yet commenced. A 


most respectable missionary of the name of Kenney, 
who labored five or six years on this barren soil, 
with all that zeal which christianity inspires in its 
disciples, before he went home Jast year, confessed 
that he Had just made one convert, a poor old wo- 
man, of very low caste. But though in the mean- 
time I have not been permitted to preach to the na- 
tives, you must not imagine that I amidle. I am 
engaged in, perhaps, the most important task in 
which christian ministers can at present be enga- 
ged, and I should be ashamed not to throw in my 
mite to the treasury of God also. I have just finish- 
ed a selection from the four Gospels, so arrang- 
ed as to make one continuvus history of the birth, 
the life, the doctrines, the miracles, the sufferings 
and the death of Christ, in language, I trust, simpler 
and more intelligible to all the natives of India, 
than any translation hitherto published. The chief 
fault of former translations, at least such as I have 
seen, isa mixture of foréign words, (learned words,) 
chiefly Persic and Arabic, with the simple Hin- 
doostanee, that renders them unintelligible to all 
but the learned. . My object has been to avoid this 
error. I have also translated the greatest part of 
the book of Genesis into Cutchee, hitherto an un- 
written language. These studies and employments, 
‘ith my clerical duties, completely occupy my 
time. As tothe moral and religious state of our 
young countrymen, I have great cause of sorrow ; 
the sooner after their arrival in India that they can 
efface all the good impressions of their home edu- 
cation, they seem to think it the more honorable ; 
the majority of them have not even the profession of 
religion, and employ the Sabbath hours, devoted 
alike by the laws of God, and the most beautiful of 
the institutions of their country, to the worship of 
God, in field sports !! About a month ago, about 
a dozen of those godless young men galloped past 
the place of divine service a few minutes before it 
began, with hunting spears in their hands!! More 
than one half of the officers in camp are never seen 
in church. There are, however, a few pious men 
even here, whose society is a great consolation to 
me. I preach four times a week ; thrice on Sun- 
day and once on Wednesday evening. My ser- 
mons to the soldiers are unwritten ; for the officers 
and ladies I write. Besides these, I attend the pa- 
lace of Bhooj twice a week for the education of the 
young king of Cutch. Ihave also two weekly meet- 
ings with the religious part of the society, for the 
study of scriptures and prayers. At these meet- 
ings I give a commentary on the chapter read. I 
rise about five in the morning, attend my Moonshee 
(native teacher) till breakfast. After that I study 
or compose sermons, or translate till the evening, 
when I walk, and study again till bed time ; with 
all this exertion my health is good ; I eat well and 
sleep well, and suffer less from the heat than I an- 
ticipated. 





Yours, 





WEST POINT.—SECOND SERIES. 


The document which we published in our last 
number in relation to Fort Putnam, was ac- 





she the execution of them at that time imprac- 
ticable. 

We now publish an original paper by that gentle- 
man, on the same subject, and an original letter of 
Governor George Clinton in reply. These may 
throw further light on the history of the fortifica- 
tions at West Point. 


* Observations on the Forts that may be con- 

; structed on the Hudson river. 

** We may have three objects in view in fortify- 
ing Hudson river. First: To hinder any vessef or 
boat belonging to the enemy, to come up said 
river, Secondly: To hinder any vessel or boat be- 
longing to the enemy to come up said river, and at 
thé same time to keep under cover a garrison that 
may hinder the enemy who may disembark below 
any of the Forts that may be constructed ; as also to 
hinder them from penetrating into the country or 
advancing northward. Thirdly : To keep the troops 
and stores in safety during the winter. 

*< If we have only in view to stop the navigation 
of the enemy, we ought to reconnoitng the river, in 
order to find out places the most proper for batte- 
ries, and at the same time te bar the passage by 
chains, chevaux de frize, or other means, which 
are absolutely necessary. In that case the fortifi- 
cation is merely for the safety of the battery, if the 
situation of the ground does not throw insurmount- 
able obstacles to the construction of the works, 
which will foree the enemy toa regular siege, which 
is all necessary to be looked for, if we had at the 
same time the two other objects before mentioned 
in view. Should be obliged to his excellency to 
give me his opinion. I believe that the second ob- 
ject may be fulfilled—the fortifications that are ne- 
eessary only for the safety of the batteries. —And 
as to the last, I believe that it would be better to 
| go nearer New-York. I think that it is only for the 
| first object herein quoted that I was ordered to go 
| down the river with Gen. Clinton. We took no- 
tice of divers places, some of which are properer 
to be fortified toward the country, than to the 
constructions of advantageous batteries, and others 
properer for the construction of advantageous batte- 
ries than other fortifications. 

‘‘ The first of these places is an Island below 
Fort Montgomery. The second is Fort Clinton. 
The third isthe Height of West Point. The fourth 
is Fort Constitution ; and the last is an eminence 
near to Fort Constitution. At this time I think it 
best to repair Fort Clinton, or rather to construct 
a new Fort inthe Old,—if a sufficient quantity of 
timber can be furnished for that purpose. I say 
I think without affirming because it is important to 
choose the best place possible—it is better to delay 
the work for a week, which is regained afterwards, 
and employ that time in making the most exact sur- 
vey-—Moreover as Gen. Clinton seems to incline 
to another place—it is necessary that my opinion 
should be scrupulously considered before it is re- 
solved on. The following is the reason on which 
my opinion is founded. 

*¢ We can bar the river at Fort Clinton as it was 
at Fort Montgomery. I will make in future obser- 
vations on the means of barring the river. Batte- 
ries may be placed there very advantageously. For- 
| tifications difficult, but with timber it might be 
| done, which would cover the battery and oblige 
/the enemy to besiege it in form. At the West 
Point good fortifications may be easily constructed, 
if they were not of a large circumference, in which 
case they would be commanded—but the batteries 








companied by an allusion to a Col. La Radiere, | near the river (which ground I am not so well ac- 


who laid out his plans on so large a scale, as to | 


quainted with) can’t be taken into the fortification, 
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«¢ The enemy, who would take possession of the 
batteries, would make a false attack on the works, 
and would attack at the same time the batteries, 
and on carrying of them would spike the cannon and 
advance up the river. If that Fort is constructed 
to sustain Fort Constitution, it could not hinder 
the taking of it. As the intention of the enemy 
would be only to destroy and spike the cannon at 
Fort Constitution,the fire from West Point would be 
at too great a distance to hinder the operations of 
the enemy. Therefore it will be necessary to for- 
tify Fort Constitution—of consequence, double 
Forts require double garrisons. Fort Constitution 
can’t be fortified as it was, without occupying all 
the Heights that surround it, which would require 
much time, a great expense, and a large body of 
men to defend it. There is one of these heights 
on which a Fort and Battery might be constructed, 
but it would require time and expence. Begs his 
excellency will observe that the works are carried on 
here very slowly. It appears to me that the pur- 
pose is to bar the river and erect Batteries and For- 
titications on different points for the defence of it. 

«*] am in doubt if all can be finished for the en- 
suing spring. Would it not be better to employ all 
the workmen at one place only ? 

‘«¢[ beg his excellency will give me his orders on 
this subject in writing—with a circumstantial ex- 
planation on the different objects, which appears to 
me necessary to a person who does not understand 
the language. - 
«LA RADIERE, Lieut. Colonel 

of Engineers. 
«* At New Windsor, November 18, 1779.”’ 


Sir—In answer to the Observations you have 
this morning delivered me, on the construction of 
of Fortifications on the banks of the Hudson river, 
on the Highlands, I have to observe, that the great 
object in view is to obstruct the navigation of the 
River, so as to prevent the enemy passing up the 
same, with their shipping and boats, by those means 


securing a communication above those, works | 


between the Southern and Eastern States, and re- 
ducing the enemy to the necessity of marching their 
armies by land, and in any attempt they may make 
to penetrate the country in this quarter. There- 
fore, on the spots for erecting those fortifications, 
this ought to be the principal object in view, and I 
know of no other places on the river where the na- 
vigation is so difficult and uncertain as at Fort 
Montgomery and near the West Point. The River 
being at those places narrower than at any other, 
and so very crooked as often to occasion a dead 
calm, then even where the wind is high in the 
long reaches of the river, one or the other of those 
places are, therefore, in my opinion the most suita- 
ble, providing such works can be constructed as 
will be defensible on the land side, and serve to co- 
ver the batteries that may be necessary, against the 
water. This will depend on the make of the land, 
of which the Engineer is the best judge, and must 
determine according to his judgment. It is to be 
further observed that there is no place below the 
present cheyaux de frize in which can be ob- 
structed in that way, owing to the great depth of 
water. One or the other of the two places above 
mentioned, is best calculated for a chain or boom ; 
at West Point the river is narrowest and the navi- 
gation is most uncertain. 


** As to the enemy landing below any Fortifica- 


tion that may be erected in the Highlands, and so | 


penetrating the country by land; this cannot be 
done but with much more danger and difficulty than 






THE ZODIAC. 


first instance. This consideration, therefore, can 
have no weight. 

** And as {o the size of the Works, this will, in 
my opinion, much depend on the situation and 
ground on which they are to be erected. I would 
not wish, however, to have works at any one place 
that Would not be defended by a few hundred men, 
I am sorry the works go on slowly ; I apprehend 
it is by leaving too many hands at one place without 
a sufficiency of foolg to employ them. 

I am your most obedient servant, 
GEO. CLINTON. 


To La Rapierr, Lieut. Col. of Engineers. 
(For the Zodiac.) 
GENIUS, 
And what is Genius? "Tis the sacred flame, 
Which burns upon the altar of the mind. 
’Tis fed by Fancy! She, with ready hand, 
Gathers its fuel from the upper air, 
From earth, and sea, and sky. ’Tis ceaseless fann’d 
By fair imagination’s out-spread wing; 
While oft it glows with so intense an heat, 
As to consume its altar. Often too, 
It purifies the shrine on which ’tis laid, 
And bearing incense sweet, mounts upward still 
More bright, more pure, tll, in its native heaven, 
It glows with light celestial. 


Stockbridge, Mass., 1835. 





A. D. Wooppripes. 





(For the Zodiac.) 


LOUIS PHILIPPE—KING OF THE FRENCH. 
(Continued. ) 

27th Nov.—I was last night at the Assembly.— 
There was an enormous crowd. Mr. Voidel made 
a speech on the obstacles which the bishops, the 
chapters, and some of the parochial clergy throw in 
| the way of the execution of the decrees on the ci- 
vil constitution of the clergy, by their protests and 
| declarations. He stated amongst others the con- 

duct of a parish priest near Peronne, who, not sa- 
tisfied with exciting the people to refuse the pay- 
ment of taxes, excited them to massacre the tax- 
gatherers. I had taken notes of the whole discus- 
| sion to write it out here, but, as I am three days in 
arrear, it is impossible. 

Ist Dec. 1790.—I dined yesterday with my grand- 
father (the Duke de Penthiévre) at the Hotel de 
Toulouse ; my mother dined there too; I returned 
to Bellechasse at a quarter past four. Though lam 
delighted at dining frequently with my mother, yet 
all does not go as I had hoped. I had hoped to be 
able to continue my studies almost without inter- 
ruption, but I was mistaken, and I am sincerely 
grieved at it: of the seven days of the week, I can 
give but three to my beloved Bellechasse—this dis- 
tresses me very much. 
| Here we see the Duke does not lament the days 

spent at the Jacobins, nor the dinners at the Palais 
Royal, or the Place Vendéme or Mousseaux, but is 
| greatly distressed at the loss of two hours in dining 
| with his mother. 
2d. Dec.—I went yesterday morning to the Ho- 
| tel Dieu—I dressed two patients, and gave one six 
| and the other three livres. Dined at Bellechasse, 
| and went early to the Jacobins; we had to elect a 
president and secretary, LIvoted for MM. de Mi- 
| rabeau and Beauharnois, who had the majority of 
| votes. Mr, Barnave spoke exceedingly well on the 
| club which calls itself the representatives of the 
National Guards of France. Mr. de Lafayette had 
granted them the right of sending two of their mem- 
| bers every day to attend the king—they solicited 
the same indulgence at the National Assembly. | 















if they were to land below the Highlands in the 
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Mr. Barnave showed how impolitic it would be to 
allow the National Guards to become a body apart, 
and that the soldiers should not be separated from 
the citizens, &c. I was named Censor. 

3d Dec.—I dined yesterday at the Palais Royal, 
and afterwards attended the committee of presen- 
tations at the Jacobins. I endorsed the proposals 
of Mr. Lecouppéy (his teacher in Greek,) Conad 
(his medical attendant,) and Alyon. I also endors- 
edjthose of MM. Henezet and Issonrah. I had in- 
quired about the first, and the result was favorable 
to him. The second was recommended to me by 
Mr. Myris, who answers for his patriotism. Mr. 
Bonne Carrere read from a committee the project 
of a regulation for the proceedings of the club. One 
article was, that ne one should be admitted under 
the age of twenty-one, except under particular cir- 
cumstances. I proposed eighteen—saying, that at 
eighteen one was quite equal to understand our dis- 
cussions—that the club, having no legal character, 
should be looked upon as a school, where young. 
men should learn betimes to overcome their natural 
timidity, and fit themselves for one day defending 
the sacred rights of the nation from the tribune of 
the National Assembly. My reasons were not con- 
vincing, and my amendment was rejected. I then. 
said that I had had a kind of personal interest in 
the amendment, because my brother (Monsieur de 
Montpensier was now but fifteen)—desired ardent- 
ly to enter the club, and that this rule would post- 
pone him for a long time. Mr. Collot D’Herbois 
told me that it should not affect Aim—that when 
one had received an education like eurs, he fell in- 
to the provided case of exception.* I returned 
to Bellechasse at three quarters past eight.— 
This morning I have been to the Hotel Dieu and 
dressed patients. 

6th Dec.—I dined to-day at the Palais Royal with 
my brother and sister.t After dinner Mr. de Cu- . 
biéres showed some experiments in optics; during 
this time I went out with Edward,t and went to 
the house of one Bailly, a bookseller. I told him... 
and his wife that I greatly protected Topin, that L 
could answer for his good conduct and good prin- 
ciples ; that he had been for six years in love with 
their daughter, and that I hoped they would con- 
sent to the match. To which there being no diffi- 
culty, I gave Topin the key of the room (tolet him- . 
self in) and got back at the end of a quarter of an 
hour to Mr. de Cubieres optics. We returned to . 
Bellechasse at six o’clock ; we found there MM. 
Voidel and Volney, who remained till nine ; ’tisim- 
possible to be more agreeable. This morning I 
have been to the Hotel Dieuand dressed. 

Sth Dec. 1790.—Another entire day at Belle- 
chasse. These days will profit me, and they dome 
a good that I cannot tell. I was this morning at 
the Hotel Dieu, and dressed. 

15th Dec.—Yesterday I took Mr. Saiffert to the 
Pantheon, to show it to him, as he was looking out 
for a place for the Jacobins. ThenceI went to the 
Assembly to procure a box-ticket for my friend; 
afterwards I rode. 

18th Dec.—Yesterday I dined at the Palais Roy- 
al, where were Mesdames de Lacharee and St. Si- 









*Mr. de Montpensier was soon after admitted ;~he 
proposed on the 2st of June the admission of his fa- 


ther. 

Mademoiselle Adelaide, who is supposed to be the 
wife by secret, but not illegitimate nuptials of Gene- 
ral Athelin, her brother's first aide-de-camp. She has 
taken, now the title of Madame, to the great scandal of 
the Liberals, who look on it as a symptom. of feudality. 

tThis Edward seems to be the same person men- 
tioned afterwards as 7opin, who appears to have had 
some office about the Duke de Chartres. 








mon, and MM. de Lacharee, de Menou (the gam- 
bler,) de Tiars, &c. All the talk was about play, 
mixed with some pleasantries disgustingly aristo- 
cratical. After dinner they played whist, when I 
went away. All these gamblers came to dinner by 
mistake; they were to have dined here on Sunday, 
and played at hazard. That was the account given 
by my mother, of whom I could not help asking the 
reason of this shower of gamblers. I then went to 
the Jacobins, and afterwards to Bellechasse. 
20th Dec.—Passed the whole of yesterday at my 
dear little Bellechasse. We had the same deputies 
as usual, MM. Voidel, Sillery, Barrére and Volney. 
I went afterwards to the Hotel Dieu. 
22d Dec.—Yesterday I was at the Assembly. 
They had decreed the day before that the ci-devant 
princes who had territorial endowments should 
have, instead, annual allowances of a million of 
francs each, divisible amongst their sons to the ex- 
clusion of daughters. Yesterday they granted to 
each of the King’s brothers a life annuity of a mil- 
lion, and to my fathera million for twenty years, to 
be employed in paying his debts. I dined at Belle- 
chasse. At half past six I came to the Palais Royal 
with my friend Madame de Genlis to a concert 
given by Mr. Myris. As his room was too small, 
we adjourned to my apartment. Itis the first time 
that there has been any company there. I am glad 
that it was on the occasion ofa wedding. It was in 
honor of Topin’s marriage. God send that it may 
be a good omen for me, for I long very impatiently 
for my own wedding. 
24th Dec.—I was last night at the committee of 
presentations. Mr. Carra said that it was reported 
that they were going to blow us (the Jacobins) up 
by gunpowder in the cellar. I said ‘‘ that it was 
absurd—they dared not.”” But others insisted that 
the cellar should be examined. I said that I saw 
no objection to that, but that it was useless. We 
_named a committee of three. MM. Fevelat, Carra 
and myself. We visited the cellar, where we found 
a great deal of wine, but nothing to create any un- 
easiness. I endorsed the certificate of Mr. Potocki. 
25th Dec.—I went yesterday morning to confes- 
sion. I dined at the Palais Royal, and then went 
to the Philanthropic Society, whence I could not 
get away till eight o’clock. There was music at 
half past nine. Intending to dedicate myself to de- 
vout preparation for the holy ceremonies of the next 
(Christmass) day at Ballech»sse, and to stay there 
till midnight. I waited for half an hour, that I 
might not arrive at Ballechasse till my brother 
should be gone. All this happened, as I had fore- 
seen ; but my friend would not permit me to stay,* 
and so I came back on foot to the Palais Royal at 
half past ten. I found them all at supper, and made 
the best excuse I could for my absence. After 
supper, having retired to my own room to pray, 
Edward brought me a note from my friend, in 
which, to console me for having been sent away to- 
night from Ballechasse, she promised me that she 
would keep me in her room when there was com- 
pany, and that I should not go next day to the Ho- 
tel Dieu. These promises, and the affectionate 
expressions of her note, overwhelmed me with joy. 
I went to midnight mass at St. Eustache, returned 
at two in the morning, and got to bed at half-past 
two. I performed my devotions at this mass. 
20th Dec.—I spent the whole of yesterday at 





*It is evident that Madame de Genlis disapproved 
of, and very prudently disappointed, this little strata- 
em to pass the evening alone with her; but, as'we 
8 see, allowed him to come when there should be 
company. This observation will explain some subse- 
quent allusions. 





Bellechasse. 
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I was perfectly happy. In the even- 
ing I did not dare to go into my friend’s room, al- 
though she had treated me with great kindness all 
day, and that Madame de Valence (daughter of Ma- 
dame de Genlis and the beautiful accomplished wife 
of General de V.) was with her. I was afraid that 
through her excessive kindness to me, she might 
put herself to inconvenience, in order to allow me 
the pleasure of being with her. 

Ist Jan. 1791.—Dined yesterday at Bellechasse. 
At night, after supper, I went to my friend’s apart- 
ment. I stayed there till afew minutes past twelve, 
and had the happiness to be the first to wish her a 
happy new year. It is impossible to be happier 
than I am with her; aud, in truth, I cannot con- 
ceive what will become of me when I shall be no 
longer with her, 

2d Jan.—I was yesterday morning at the Tuille- 
ries in the dress of the order (Du St. Esprit).— 
Thanks to my father, they have done away with the 
aristocratic list of princes, dukes, peers, &c., and 
called us in order of seniority, with the exception 
of Monsieur and Mr. D’Artois, who were not so 
called. Monsieur took the same rank as when he 
was a prince. The Cardinal de la Rochefoucault 
took the place of the cardinals, and did not answer 
to the call. They gave incense to the Bishop of 
Senlis, who officiated. The Queen spoke to my 
father and my brother, but not tome. Nobody, 
indeed, said a word to me—neither the King nor 
Monsieur—nor, 'n short any body. 

The statutes of this aristocratical order required 
that the knights should be at least thirty years of 
age. Muchas the Duke de Chartres seems to des- 
pise the order, he was deeply offended by not hav- 
ing received it the very day at which, by special in- 
dulgences, princes of the blood were admissible.— 
The King, dissatisfied with the conduct of his fa- 
ther, had postponed the reception for a year. His 
recent zeal in attending the Jacobin club was pro- 
bably the reason of his being treated so coolly by the 
King and Queen. 

At half past two I went to Bellechasse, dined at 
the Palais Royal, and in the evening received visits 
till half-past nine; supped, went home, and stayed 
with my friend till half-past twelve. There is no- 
thing in the world so amiable as she. 

5th Jan.—Yesterday I was at the Assembly.— 
They were discussing the question of juries. Mr. 
Duport was of opinion that evidence should not be 
taken in writing. MM. Robespierre and Goupil in- 
sisted that it should. The matter was not decided. 
At two o’clock they went upon the oath of the bi- 
shops and clergy, who are members of the Assem- 
bly. They decreed that the president (Mr. Eme- 
ry) should call upon them to take it. They refused. 
The Assembly then decreed, after a long debate, 
that the president should attend the King to request 
him to cause the decree against the members of the 
Assembly who have not taken the oath to be put 
into execution. I did not leave it till half-past four, 
when I hastened to Bellechasse to tell my friend 
the news. At half-past five we went to the Théa- 
tre Francais—the first night of ‘* Despotism Over- 
thrown,”” by Mr. Harney. It is the Revolution 
dramatized—the taking of the Bastile, &c.—it suc- 
ceeded completely. The author was called for, and 
crowned on the stage. This morning I have been 
to call on Mr. Harney, but he was not at home. 

7th Jan.—I went this morning to the Hotel Dieu 
in a hackney coach, as my carriage was not come, 
and it rained hard. In returning, I called again at 
Mr. Harney’s, and met him at last. I embraced 





| him and expressed to him as well as I could the 











pleasure his play had given me—my visit seemed 
to give him great pleasure. 

8th Jan.—In the morning to the Assembly—at 
six in the evening to the Jacobins. Mr. de Noailles 
presented a work on the Revolution, by Mr. Joseph 
Towers, in answer to?Mr. Burke. He praised is 
highly, and proposed that I should be appointed to 
translate it. This proposition was adopted with 
great applause. I, like a blockhead, consented, 
but expressing my fear that I should not fulfil their 
expectations. I returned home at a quarter past 
seven. At night my father told me that he did not 
approve of it, and that I must excuse myself to the 
Jacobins on Sunday. 

10th Jan.—I dined yesterday at Bellechasse, with 
the usual deputies* and Mr. de la Fouche in addi- 
tion. In the evening I went to the Jacobins, with 
MM. de Sillery and Voidel. I said (by my father’s 
order) that, not being capable of making a work, I 
could only undertake for a literal translation, and 
that Mr. Pierre would put it in order and prefix his 
name toit. This was agreed to. 

12th Jan.—I passed all day at Bellechasse, busy 
with my translation. 

28th Jan.—Dined on Thursday at Mousseaux.— 
It was terribly hot, occasioned by the tubes for 
heating the house. I had a bad headache. On go- 
ing out to go to the Jacobins I was struck by the 
cold. I endorsed Messrs. Galand, Topin, and Gas- 
pard—Fontaine, of whose patriotism I was certified 
by Mr. Lebrun. Thence I went to Bellechasse, 
where, in spite of my headache and though I had a 
good deal of fever, I wished to stay late, but my 
friend sent me away, reminding me that I was to 
be at the Hotel Dieu in the morning. On getting 
home I sent for Mr. Conad, who pronounced that 
I hada good deal of fever. I perspired all next 
day. I got up for a short time about half-past nine 
in the evening, put my feet in water, and went to 
bed again at half-past ten. My mother came tosee 
me several times; my friend wrote me two delight- 
ful letters, which did me more good than al} the 
apothecary’s medicines.f Next day rose at noon. 
As soon as I had said my prayers and the officef of 
the day, I hastened to write to my friend. My fa- 
ther came to see me and stayed half an hour—J 
then ate a roasted apple! and read some of Paul 
and Virginia. Ata quarter past seven my friend 
came tosee me. J gave tea, ices, creams, &c.! 
This visit gave me the greatest pleasure. I after- 
wards had Messrs Myris and Giroud to supper. 
During supper my mother and Madame de Lamballe 
came to see me. 

7th Feb.—All yesterday at Bellechasse, where 
dined Messrs Voidel, Sillery, Barrére and Volney. 
My friend and Mr. Barrére af last signed the con- 
tract and donation. Barrére was a guardian of Ma- 
demoiselle Pamela. 

8th Feb.—Yesterday for a moment at the Assem- 
bly—then to Mr. de Rochambeau’s to ask him how 
he could have my regiment ordered to his army. 
He told me that he was now asking Mr. Duportail 
(the minister at war) for cavalry, which he was in 
great want of, and that I had only to ask to be quar- 
tered at Bethune. Thence to Bellechasse. Then 
dined at the Palais Royal, and afterwards to the Ja- 
cobins, and returned to Bellechasse. After supper 





*He means MM. Voidel, Barrére and Volney, who, 
with her husband, now called Mr. de Sillery, formed 
Madame de Genlis’ usual dinner party, 

tHow differently does he appreciate the al vi- 
sits of his mother and the /etters of his friend !! as 

t Mes nee et mon office. The office was a stated 
service fora particular person or day, over and above 
the usual private prayers, 
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went to my friend’s apartment, and remained alone 
with her—she treated me with infinite goodness, 
and I came away the happiest of men. 

The regiment mentioned in the foregoing ex- 
tract was the 14th dragoons, which bore his name, 
at this time quartered at Vendéme, of which the 
duke had been colonel ever since he was ten years 
old; but a decree of the Assembly having required 
the proprietary colonels to quit the military career 
or to take the effective command of their regiments, 
the duke was obliged, though only seventeen, to 
join and take the command. The young Jacobin, 
who is so disgusted with aristocracy in others, feels 
no kind of objection to thus jumping over the heads 
of all the officers of the army. 

9th Jan.—Yesterday I went to a new club, Hé- 
tel des Etats Généraux, Rue de Richelieu, of which 
Iam the founder, to sign the engagement which 
we take not to play at any game of chance. Thence 
to Mr. Duportail, who answered that it was diffi- 
cult, but that he would do what he could. 

13th Feb.—Yesterday at eleven to the National 
Assembly: the question was concerning the growth 
of tobacco in France; or, in plain terms, whether 
you shall be master of your own field—yes or no— 
for what can be more unjust than to say to a man— 
this field is your property, but you shall not grow 
in it this or that particular crop; besides, I am to 
have the power of going when and as often as I will 
into your garden and your house, to see that you 
have not planted tobacco in the one or concealed it 
in the other. ‘* No Frenchman,” as Mr. Roederer 
very justly said, ‘* will submit to such an inquisi- 
tion; he will appeal to the Declaration of Rights, 
and will finally exercise the right of insurrection, 
&e.”” Mr. Roederer’s speech was to my mind ad- 
mirable and unanswerable. The free culture of 
tobacco was carried, on a division, by a majority 
of 12. 

This passage is one of the most curious of the 
whole journal, when we see how ardent and how 
fixed was the writer’s opinion that the monopoly of 
tobacco would justify insurrection, and recollect 
that this very monopoly is one of the most promi- 
nent ways and means of Louis Phillip’s budgets. 

17th Feb.—I was appointed one of a committee 
of the Jacobins, to examine a plan of public educa- 
tion by Mr. Leonard Bourdon—ci-devant Lacro- 
niére. I arrived at five o’clock at the place of meet- 
ing. Mr. Bourdon began to explain his plan to us, 
which lasted till eight o’clock. 

The duke said not a word upon this plan; it must 
be a very complicated, an enormous one, which re- 
quires three full hours to be explained! 

27th Feb.—Yesterday morning at ten went to 
Mr. Millans, editor of the Chronique, to beg him 
to insert in his journal an article on the residence 
of public functionaries, which he promised. 

10th March.—To the Jacobins ; at first I stopped 
half an hour in the Societé Fraternelle; then I 
went up. They were unwilling to make a report 
to the National Assembly on the affair of the priest 
of Issy-l’Evéque, alleging that there had been a le- 
gal decision, and that the Assembly could not annul 
it. Nevertheless, Mr. Merle made the report to 
the club; and then added, that on the 25th the 
High Court at Orleans would be in operation, and 
would take cognizance of the affair. After that I 
rose and said, that there was a decree of the Na- 
tional Assembly, that the High National Court at 
Orleans could only try those whom the Assembly 
should have impeached, and that therefore the af- 
fair should be referred to the Assembly to decide 
whether the accusations against the priest of Issy- 





l’Evéque were of a nature to be sent to the Nation- 
al Court, or to be left to the ordinary tribunals; and 
then, whether there were grounds of impeachment. 
Mr. Merle answered, that what I stated was the law 
for the future, but not for cases pending. I answered 
that it seemed to me that the Court at Orleans had 
avery great power, since it was to decide, first, 
whether a case was within its jurisdiction ; then 
whether there were grounds to put the person on 
his trial ; then whether he was guilty ; and finally, 
what punishment should be inflicted : that it was 
for the legislative body to decide previously whe- 
ther there were or were not grounds of trial, and 
that I insisted that the reports should be made to 
the Assembly. The club decided that Mr. Merle 
should move the Committee of Reports to autho- 
rize him to carry the affair to the National Assem- 
bly. 

25th March.—As the weather is now fine, and 
as we are about to resume our excursions, I have 
apprized my mother that I could hereafter dine with 
her only twice a week. She expressed herself sa- 
tisfied; and added, that whatever suited me should 
always suit her, and that she was very sure that I 
would dine with her as often as I could, but that 
she would not have me inconvenience myself.” 

These excursions were part of Madame de Gen- 
lis’ system of education. She says: ‘‘ all our drives 
and airings were instructive. Weonly went out to 
visit cabinets of pictures, of natural history, physics, 
curiosities or manufactures ; and when we had ex- 
hausted those of Paris we used to visit those in the 
neighborhood, and even in distant towns.” (Mem. 
de Genlis, vol. 3, p. 159.) 

But it is to be feared that, at this particular mo- 
ment these excursions were only an excuse to se- 
parate the children still more effectually from their 
mother: they at least seem to have had that effect, 
and they brought matters to a crisis. The twonext 
entries refer to the unhappy discussions that were 
at this time going on between the Duke, the Du- 
chess and Madame de Genlis; and to a fit of illness 
into which Mademoiselle either fell, or pretended to 
fall, at the prospect of being separated from Madame 
de Genlis. 

2d April.—Yesterday I had a long conversation 
with my father and my friend. I shall write the 
subject of it by and bye.* 

22d May.—The misfortunes we have suffered for 
these six weeks—my attention to my poor sister— 
my business—my establishment in my new apart- 
ments, &c.—have occasioned a suspension of my 
journal. I now resume it, and shall give an ac- 
count of all my actions, and even of all my senti- 
ments. In reading this, you will read my soul— 
nothing shall be omitted, be it good, beit bad. For 
the last year I have felt constant temptations inci- 
dent to my youth. I have suffered a great deal; 
but this pain has no bitterness: on the contrary, it 
leads me to anticipate future happiness. I think of 
the happiness I shall enjoy when I shall possess an 
amiable and pretty wife, who will be a legitimate 


object of the passion which now consumes me. I | 
am well aware that this is still distant, but it will | 
come at last—that idea supports me,—but for it I | 


should sink, no doubt, into the same irregu‘arities 
as other young men. O my mother (Madame de 
Genlis) how I bless you for having preserved me 
from all those vices and misfortunes, by inspiring 
me with that sense of religion which has been my 





*This he does not seem to have done, unless it was 


l hich here to have been cut | vat 
ee oh mete gaat = ‘ notified to the officers, non-commissioned officers 


out of the Journal. 


whole support! If I did formerly believe in another 
life, and if I did not know that my falling into he | 
fault of that kind would killher * > 

This curious passage ends thus PT It 
would prove, if there were no other evidence, that 
the duke’s affection for Madame de > Genlis was pure- 
ly filial. We have already seen ‘that Madame de 
Genlis endeavored to check this extravagant fond- 
ness ; and we find in her works, under the head of 
‘*Reprimand to Mr. de Chartres” an additional proof 
of her desire to correct this excessive attachment. 

“Tam pleased with you all” says she, addres- 
sing her pupils. ‘* The Duke de Chartres has been 
a little more attentive to general society, and has 
not pinned himself so closely to my petticoat as he 
usually does. He knows how I appreciate his 
friendship for me; but it is mine for him which 
forces me to treat him unkindly when he neglects 
his duty and attentions to others to follow me—to 
place himself next to me—in short, to attend tomo- 
body but me, which gives him the silly air of a little 
boy who does not dare to quit his governess for a 
5 ig d’une Governante, Mem. 3, p- 


The Duke now proceeded to take the command 
of his regiment at Vendéme, and was accompanied 
by his sub-governor, Mr. Pieyre, by whose opinions 
and advice, he was, no doubt, guided in all essen- 
tial matters; but still it is a good trait in so young a 
man, in such a position, to listen to advice. 

Vendéme, 15th June, 1791.—Yesterday I left 
Paris at half-past eleven with Mr. Pieyre. I went 
to bid adieu once again to dear Bellechasse and its 
inhabitants. I visited the aqueduct at Maintenon. 
I saw the Cathedral of Chartres—slept at Bonneval 
at the Poste, an indifferent inn. Next day I left 
Bonneval at eight o’clock and stopped at Chateau- 
dun, where I wrote to my friend and my brother. 
I breakfasted and arrived here at a quarter past two. 
Some time after Mr. de Lagondie, first lieutenant- 
colonel, waited on me and soon after the other offi- 
cers. Their manner was very cold. The lieute- 
nant-colonel’s was very well. I dined at the inn. 
He assisted at my dinner, and invited us to dine 
with him to-morrow. Our afternoon was spent in 
thinking where we (the Duke and his suite) should 
establish ourselves, this house being horribly dear. 
We pretended to \eave the house and to go lodge at 
the inn ; but it was all in vain. We were obliged 
to consent to their own terms, and escaped with the 
trouble of a change of lodging which lasted near 
four hours. We could not find another house, and 
were forced to return to Mr. de Perrignat’s. After 
dinner I went to return the visit of all the officers, 
but I found only Mr. de Lagondie at home. To- 
morrow I shall wait on the mayor, the president of 
| the district, &c. 

The phrase ‘‘ assisted at my dinner” is ultra aris- 
tocratic and in opposition of his Jacobinism! In 
the expression “‘ this house being horribly dear” 
lays the early tendency of the Duke to avarice of 
which they accuse the King Louis Philippe. 

16th June, 8 o’clock.—Yesterday, after supper, 
I went to bed ‘at a quarter past nine, and rose this 
morning at a quarter to five, and went to all the sta- 
| bles with the lieutenant-colonels—returned at half- 
| past seven—breakfasted—wrote to my father—and 
| began to make my arrangements; I unpacked all 
“my baggage, and am now quite established. At 
| ten o *clock came Mr. de Lagondie, and at eleven I 
| accompanied him to the parade—the officers formed 
a circle, the colors in the centre. Mr. de Lagondie 
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and men, that they were to receive me as their co- 
lonel—the colors and regimental chest, were then 
taken to my quarters. The officers then came ina 
body to visit me, and I afterwards dined with them 
at the inn. They were very civil, and drank my 
health ; I drank theirs, and that of the regiment. 
I then paid visits to the president and attorney of 
the district, to the mayor and attorney of the muni” 
cipality, to the commandant of the national guard, 
the president of the court of justice and the king’s 
commissary. On my return I wrote this journal 
and get out for the Friends of the Constitution (the 
branch Jacobin Club,) where I was received with 
much applause. The president addressed me on 
the good example which I gave, and on the plea- 
sure that the society felt at seeing me amongst its 
inembers. I answered (without preparation! !) 
that I should do my best to justify the favorable re- 
ception which the society had had the kindness to 
give me—that my whole life should be consecrated 
to the service of my country, and that I hoped that 
the 14th regiment, which I had the honor to com. 
mand, would be always in the same high order in 
which I received it, and would continue to be an 
example of subordination, discipline and patriotism. 
Returned home soon after seven, wrote to my mo- 
ther and my friend—supped, said my prayers (office 
et. priéres) and went to bed at half-past nine. 
. 17th June.—I went early this morning to the sta- 
bles—there were no officers there, though there 
should always be one. In returning, I went to in- 
spect the recruits and the second class men, who 
were at drill in the riding house. At ten I came 
home and breakfasted—after breakfast MM. Dubvig 
and De Gaze came to see me. Then I wrote to 
my friend, and after went to the parade. Came 
home with Mr. de Lagondie, and dined at one with 
him and Mr. de Rouillon—at three o’clock a com. 
mittee of accounts—they gave me the key of the 
xegimental chest. Thence I went and inspected 
all the barrack-rooms—they are very clean, and have 
no bad smell, but are dispersed. The privates 
showed by their conntenances that they are well 
pleased with me. I feel a great liking for this re- 
giment—-I love it already, 
again to my friend. The mayor waitedonme. I 
fequested him to address himself direct to me in all 
matters that might regard the public tranquility, and 


jm all cOmmunications between the regiment and 


the civil power. 
went to bed. 

18th June.—This morning to the stables at six— 
ali the officers were at their posts. I visited the 
hospitals—saw the syphilitic patients—they were 
ashamed, and hid themselves under the bed-clothes. 
I told them that I hoped their present sufferings 
would render them more correct in future—there 
are now seven of them. On my return I wrote 
this journal. Zhe band came and immediately 
played ‘*Ca ira,” without my having desired them. 
—I gave them two louis. I then took a short walk 
with Mr. Pieyre. At one dined with Messrs Da- 
monville, Ducastaign, and Russel: one can’t get 
them to talk of public affairs. Mr. Damonville 
seems clever, but I endeavor in vain.to make him 
talk. Ican get nothing out of him. I called on 
the mayor, he was not at home. On my return 
went into the club. One of the second lieutenants 
(Mr, Perrin) asked leave to accompany me, which 
gave me the greatest pleasure. 
two adjutants of the regiment, my own quarter- 
masters, and a great many more. dragoons than 
there were the first time. 

19th June—At six o’clock to the stables—Mr. de 


Supped at half-past cight and 









In the evening I wrote | 
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went to the club; the regular presidents were not 
yet arrived: I was called to the chair ad interim. 
I made many objections—that I could not stay long 
—that I had letters to write—that it was. post-day 
for Paris—all in vain; I was obliged to take the 
chair, and so I did—but at the end of half an hour I 
said that I really had business, and must retire. I 
have forgotten to say, that I went yesterday to the 
mayor to represent to him that it was absolutely 
indispensable that he should send out of the 
town all the women of ill fame. He promised 
me to neglect nothing to get them all out«f the 
town ; but he observed to me that he could not 
drive them out by. force, except they should dis- 
turb the public peace. The officers were talking 
and laughing during divine service. I ordered them 
to keep sil nce, and to behave decorously on such 
occasions: I decided, also, that an officer under 
arrest should be at liberty for the purpose of attend- 
ing mass. 
( To be continued. ) 
(For the Zodiac.) 
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** We met—’ twas in a crowd.” 








’Tis glorious to meet thee here again, 

And mark thy passionate, soul-enkindled eye, 
Like a bright star, that gems the summer sky, 
Reflected in the mind’s unbounded main; 

To trace in it the thoughts that throng the brain, 
As lights that on a summer suncloud lie; 
Melting to tears ’mid grief’s tumultuous reign, 
Or beaming joy with rain-bow radiancy. 

’'Tis glorious to see thee thus, and know 
Thou’lt never bow to Fashion, stoop to art, 
Flatter the proud, or cower before a foe. 

Thy face shall be the mirror of thy heart, 

In thy own freedom thou shalt dare be free, 
True to heart, sense, soul, and to life’s poetry. 


Philadelphia, 1835. J. J.P. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
(Continued.) 


III. You are well aware of the importance of 
keeping time exactly, and | hope you never neglect 
the tiresome, but useful practice of counting, Ex- 
treme attention is the only rule I can give you to 
ensure correctness in this point. An occasional 
recourse to a metronome will be a very great help 
to you, if you have one within your reach; but the 
too frequent use of it will make you feel ill at 
ease when you have to play without it. 

I will tell you two or three of the faults into 
which young performers are apt to fall. The first 
is that of not holding every note down the exact 
time allotted to it by the composer. They either 
take it up too soon, or keep it down beyond the 
proper period. When there is a rest, the finger 
ought to be lifted off the note which precedes it the 
moment you begin to count that rest; by continu- 
ing to hold it down, you make those notes run con- 
fusedly into each other, which were intended to be 
separate and distinct. One would imagine, to hear 
some persons play, that all the marks and notices 
by which the author determines the duration or 
measure of each note or passage, were put there 
without any sense or meaning. Yet punctuation 
in music is no less essential than in reading; with- 
out it, our performance will fail to be understood, 
or to give pleasure. Again, when a note is marked 
to be kept down while other notes are being play- 
ed, if you take it up at the first difficulty ntieh oc- 
curs in the fingering, you will spoil all the melody. 

The pauses marked thus ~~, are often very much 





I found there the | 


| interval with some light cadence. 


neglected; and yet the effect of a passage is some- 
| times wholly dependent on them. Every passage 
in music is supposed to raise a train of ideas in the 

mind, Sometimes it is the author’s wish to let the 
train of ideas last excited fade gradually away, be- 
fore he introduces others of an entirely new cast. 
| He marks his intention thus ~; and we should, 

snounene, to the nature of the passage, pause till 
_ the sound gradually dies upon the ear, or fill up the 
At other times, 


Giffard was ‘pot at his post—Mr. Perrin was. I 












he wishes to surprise us by a sudden and delicate 
transition fiom grave to gay, or from gay to grave. 
In this case we should be careful to keep up the 
exact time, that no apparent break or hesitation 
may mar the intended effect. 

A great difficulty in keeping time is to begin one 
variation, or division of any sort, exactly after the 
ame one, so as to leave no ugly gap between. 

or want of looking forward alittle, and making the 
requisite calculation, youhave finished one division 
before you are fully prepared to enter upon another, 
While you are looking for your place, or arranging 
your fingers for the execution of the new passage, 
you are perhaps scarcely aware that you are maki 
any pause; but the ear of a listener, which was ex- 
pecting the next note to sound at the exact beat of 
time, will experience a vexatious disappointment. 
A few such chasms (and some people make them 
after every variation) will quite dispel the illusion, 
and consequently destroy the effect, of the piece, 

Another fault is, that if ever from a nervous feel- 
ing, or an imperfect ono a of your piece, you 
commit any mistake, you fly back to the beginning 
of the bar, or half bar, to set yourself right again. 
This is extremely offensive to an anditor, quite as 
much so as repetition and stammering are in speak- 
ing. You ought not to play a piece to your friends, 
till you know it so perfectly as to be in no danger 
of making blunders. But if you do commit an er- 
ror, it is much better to leave it uncorrected, than 
to occasion an interruption in the time. In prac- 
tising by yourself, you should first play the passage 
regularly through, without stopping to correct mis- 
takes; then turn back, and repeat every faulty part 
again and again, slowly and carefully, till you can 
pray it in even time with the rest of the piece. 

ou vould thus perfect the defective passages, 
without contracting a habit of repeating your notes. 
You should pay attention to this point, because 
however expressive your playing may be, you will 
destroy its effect every time you throw into it this 
appearance of stammering and hesitation, which 
cannot fail to awaken your hearers out of the most 
pleasant reverie the melody may have inspired, by 
diverting their attention from the music to your- 
self, and that in no very gratifying manner.’ 

Another fault in most young performers is, that 
the moment they meet with a fortissimo passage, 
they are apt to set off full gallop, as if playing fast 
would help them to play loud. Still more com- 
monly, when the passage is marked piano, they be- 
gin to play slower, as if drawling were pathos. The 
pathetic expression of many passages is indeed 
greatly assisted by a sort of lingering at the close; 
but these are only the few last notes, and are gene- 
rally marked calaudo, smorzando, &c. When you 
meet with these, you should be careful not to devyi- 
ate abruptly from the usual time, but to make each 
note imperceptibly slower than the preceding one, 
till at length the sound appears to falter a little, 
then pauses more faintly, and at last becomes quite 
inarticulate. But in ordinary piano and forte pas- 
sages, I would have you guard against the common 
mistake of fancying that you have rightly inflected 
the modulation, when you have only been altering 
the time. It is true that skilful performers some- 
times produce the most striking effects, by playing 
certain notes a little out of the regular time; but 
then they contrive to bring all right at the end of 
the bar. In general, it is only the accompaniment 
that is thus played; the airis kept in exact cadence, 
or else the time is distinctly marked in the bass; so 
that there is no real departure from the measure of 
the piece. 

I remember one passage in particular, which, 
when Cordoba played it to me, affected me so pow- 
erfully that I could scarcely refrain from tears. The 
moment he left me, I began to practise it with 
great assiduity, but in vain I endeavored to diffuse 
over it the same indefinable charm; all that I could 
make of it was a lively passage with a pretty run- 
ning bass. I requested him to play it again, which 
he kindly did several times, and each time the same 
strong emotions were excited in my breast. I then 
perceived that he played the bass a little out of the 
even measure; lingering with a kind of mournful 
hesitation upon the first notes of each bar, then 
sweeping over the remainder with a gush of uncon- 
trollable tenderness. In plain English, he played 
some of the notes a little slower, and others a little 
faster, than the usual time. This may serve to 
show you how small a thing will sometimes suffice 
to alter the expression of a passage. These expe 


dients, however, should be used but sparingly 
They require great delicacy and judgment. 
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~ Every key of the piano is susce an 
FE hee of sound, from the loudest that 
can be produced without harshness, to the softest 
that can be uttered without indistinctness. To 
have at command this rich variety of tone is the 
privilege of a fine and skilful touch, without which 
we can never make the instrument speak the lan- 

age of passion, sensibility, or taste. I wish you 
fo take great pains to acquire this mastery of the 
keys, and to acquaint yourself with the exact de- 
gree of pressure necessary to fetch out of them 
whatever quantity of sound you wish for. 

Ihave recommended you to praction the scales 
constantly. Most people find this very dry work. 
Cordoba had a way of making them entertaining, 
which I must tell you. He converted them in 
lessons upon every mode and degree of touch; so 
that the practice of them, instead of being a dull, 
listless repetition, kept the mind in varied and per- 

etual exercise. . 

Before you begin to practise them in this way, 
I have two things to remind you of. See that you 
are in a proper posture, with your hands rightly 
placed over the keys. When you are playing the 
scales, you have little to divert your attention from 
these circumstantial points, and will find it easier 
to notice them than at any other time. I have 
told you how much a firm and delicate touch de- 
pends upon a graceful unconstrained position; you 
will not, therefore, wonder that I lay so much 
stress upon the latter, nor will you think any of the 
particulars I have mentioned under that head too 
trifling to deserve your notice. I must beg you al- 
so to remember, that even the very loudest tones 
are to be pressed, not thumped, out of the instru- 
ment; by the strength of your fingers, not the im- 
pulse of yourarm. This is the only way to elicit 
rich and powerful sounds; for by striking the keys 
too hard, you get nothing but a harsh metallic noise; 
but by the judicious pressure of your fingers, you 
obtain tone of the best quality, and in any quantity 
you please.. If you are eareful to avoid all unne- 
cessary movement of the arms, you will seldom be 
in danger of playing in this hard and violent man- 
ner. It is truly unfeminine and disagreeable, and 
causes the instrument to emit a tone as different 
from that which a good performer would produce, 
as the hoarse cries of London are from the modula- 
tions of a scientific singer. 

Next to a harsh touch, an irregular touch must 
be avoided, since it will always convey the idea 
either of violence or hesitation. You should be 
able to bring the same degree of sound out of every 
note; and a good way of learning to do this, is to 
practise the scales very distinctly, with that degree 
of loudness which is obtained by merely putting 
your fingers down on the keys without any apparent 
exertion, being careful to take them off each note 
as you prepare to play the one nexttoit. This is 
the first exercise upon the scales, and should be 
practised till you can play them with tolerable ra- 
pidity, in perfectly even time, and giving to each 
note exactly the same degree of pressure; particu- 
larly watching that there be no break, either in the 
sound or the time, when you are passing the thumb 
under the fingers. A good deal of pains and extra 
practice must be bestowed on the leff hand, that it 
may produce the same quality of tone with the 
right. In all this, I suppose you to have been using 
only one hand at atime, which is necessary till you 
have brought them to thejdegree of pa wy 
have described. And do not fancy, without trial, 
that you are already thus far advanced in the scale 
exercise, for there are many ordinary performers 
who can run over the scales very quickly, and who 
yet could no more play thein, even with the right 
hand, with this perfect distinctness and evenness 
both of time and sound, than they could perform 
the most diflicult piece of music. When you have 


attained this degree of precision with each hand | 


Separately, you must practise with the two together 
in the same manner; not only at the distance of 
one or two octaves from each other, but with the 
right hand occasionally a third or sixth apart from 
the left, and sometimes moving in opposite direc- 
tions. Your chief care must be, that every note in 
the bass may sound exactly at the same time with 
the corresponding, note im the treble, so as to make 
but one vibration en the ear. This leads me to 
speak of a great fault in many young players. The 
bass and treble notes are seldom struck exactly at 
the same instant. 


rumbling and grumbling after it. 







In slow passages the bass takes | 
the lead of the treble, and in quick ones it comes 

We know that | the same remarkable distinctness. Few persons 
the perfection ef a numerous band is when all the | can execute a really brilliant shake. 


instruments sound together like one. instrument; 
surely, when there are but two hands, we might 
still more reasonably expect that they should sound 
together like one hand. It is in vain to hope to be- 
come a pleasing performer while this odieus habit 
remains uncorrected. You may play loudly or 
softly, slowly or rapidly, as you ; but your 
execution will never be remarkable for distinctness, 
brilliancy, or delicacy. 

Having told you how you must not touch the in- 
strument, I will try to describe the touch necessary 
for two or three different kinds of playing, each 
equally good in their way, and which roust be at- 
tained by separate practice. 

The two styles of playing most commenly requir- 
ed in good pieces, are the distinct, round, brilliant 
style, and the legato style. The first of these is 
obtained by holding the hands gently arched in the 
position I have elsewhere described, the fingers 
very distinctly separate from each other, and the 
tips of them touching the keys as. much as possible 
without making the nails audible; each finger 
should move quite independently of the rest, as 
though they were all Aung upon separate wires, 
and be not merely taken off, but slightly lifted up 
from every note the instant the following note is 
ready to sound. You should practise the scales in 
this way till every note of them seems to tell sepa- 
rately, roundly, and distinctly upon the ear. Some- 
times you may begin with the light touch of a fairy, 
and tell out each note in the same. distinct way a 
little and a little louder, till it ends in fortissimo; at 
others begin loud, and run through every gradation 
till you end in pianissimo, without onee departing 
from the characteristic touch which makes every 
note ring off in a full, round, independent tone: or 
again, you may commence softly, continue to in- 
crease in energy till you reach the middle of the 
passage, and then let your notes trickle back again 
into a gradual silence; and so on. This kind of 
touch is remarkable for the brilliancy which it sheds 
over powerful, energetic passages, and the extreme 
delicacy of which it is susceptible in those of a 
lighter description. The legato style imparts more 
of power and pathos; and is produced by holding 
the fingers more compactly together, pressing them 
down more firmly on the instrument, from whence 
they must never be lifted more than is absolutely 
necessary to let each key rise into its place after 
pressure; the fingers seem all strung upon one 
wire, and one is not taken up till the other is fairly 
set down, so that instead of each note telling sepa- 
rately upon the ear, they seem rather to flow into 
one another, each note being dependent on, and 
mingled with, the one next to it; yet not so much 
sv as to render it confused or indistinct. Legato 
passages are seldom well played; not only the touch 
adapted to them is difficult to acquire, but great tact 
is requisite in the fingering, and they are still more 
out of the reach of an ordinary player than those of 
the former description. The scales are excellent 
practice in this way. You should play them with 
the same variety of tone, the same gradual transi- 
tion from loud to soft, and from soft to loud, as in 
the distinct touch. This style admits of the most 
expressive playing; for as it is requisite even in the 
softest passages to exert a considerable degree of 
pressure, the muscles of the wrist are kept slightly 
tightened (not stiffened,) and possess an extraordis 
nary power over the different degrees of sound. The 
continued flow of a stream along the smooth sand, 
and its distinct trickling over pieces of rock and 
stone, may afford an illustration of the difference 
between these two kinds of touch, each of which is 
susceptible of exquisite beauty in the hands of a 
skilful performer. 

Those little turns which consist of from four to 
six notes, require a particularly brilliant and deli- 
cate touch. The hand should be a little more in- 
clined towards the opposite hand than im common 
| playing, the first note struck off with spirit and de- 
cision, the others more softly, but in tones as light 
and distinct as if they were warbled out of the 
throat of a bird; the robin, for instance, which ex- 



















tory note should be touched in a peculiarly decided 
tone; after which, the great difficulty to play 
upper and lowernote in exactly the’ dah time, 

to cause them to emit the same quantity of sound?~ 
This is by no means easy; most people touel 
lower note a little harder, and dwell upon it a Ji 
longer, Ses ie PEO BSS. You can only 
against this fault by practising rather 
you are quite certain that you fetch the same 
gree of tone out of each of the keys, and divide 
them in equal time. The shake should be 

with different fingers, and with every variety of ex- 


pression, particularly the swell, thus, <>... You 
cannot be too careful to lift up each as you 
set the other down; the brilli and deli of 


brilliancy 
the shake are destroyed, if the two notes vibrate 
confusedly on the ear. 1 

Nothing appears easier than to execute an ap- 
poggiatura, or grace-note, neatly; and yet i 
more decidedly marks the difference betweena 
and a bad performer. In this, as well as in the 
shake, if the two notes ore peamittbe to sound to- 
gether, the light and spirited effect of the thing is 
quite done away with. In short, in all these orna- 
mental notes or passages, you should aim at a cha- 
racteristic distinctness and delicacy of tonch: and 
let me observe here, to prevent mistake, that when . 
I use the words spirited and decided, I am veryfat 
from intending to signify loudness or violence. 

One thing more, ere I leave this part. of my sub- 
ject. Though these little graces and ornaments 
require such uncommon tact and skilfulnessthat- 
only very good performers can give them. their en- 
tire effect, yet there are many commonplace — 
formers who will be perpetually introducing th 
into all sorts of music, thus giving to every piece 


they play an air of vulgar finery. I hope will 
avoid this way of spoiling a good co Jon by 


your own trumpery embellishments, and that you 
will accustom yourself to play every thing in the 
most simple and correct taste. 


Besides the distinct and legato styles, there is the 
staccato, or detached, mode of laying, of which 
there are two or three kinds. hich is pro 
perly called staccato, is marked by a little 
stroke over the note; and the rule in playing it is, 
to keep the note down only a quarter of the time. 
which is its real value. - An extremely light touch” 
is usually requisite to render it effective. — 
a dot is placed over the note instead of a stroke, i 
is often called marcato, and should be kept down 
only half its proper time. A very bold decided 
touch 1s best adapted to this style. If ‘the dotted 
notes are likewise slurred, this indicates that each 


- 


of them is to be dwelt on three-fourths of its proper 
time, or merely that the is to be invested 
with a tone of particular and distinctness. 


Indeed these rules as to the time of keeping down 
the notes, though very useful to dutingaysh dif- 
ferent degrees of staccato, can scarcely be rigidly 
adhered to in practice. Most young players are too 
apt to adopt a staccato style, particularly in playing 
chords. ‘Too much of this will give an air of great 
poverty to your performance. The quality of tone 
in chords should be firm, rich, and full; which it 
can never be if they are not dwelt upon sufficient- 


ly. 

/ A still more common fault in playing chords, is 
executing them too much in the arpeggio or tremu-_ 
lous style, or not setting down all the notes 
together. Where it is proper to do this, there 
usually a mark denoting the author’s intention; but 
the constant custom of it will mar the distinctness 
of our tones, and is as disagreeable as not playing 
the bass and treble in unison. 

Every note in the chord ought to be so touched 
as to yield an equal quantity of sound. If youdo 
not pay attention to this point, the middle notes 
will often sound faintly and indistinctly, and some- 
times be barely touched without becoming audible. 

These, as far as I am able to convey them to you 
in writing, are the chief points to which I would 
have you attend with respect to the touch, or me- 
chanical part of expression; and a constant aften- 


| ecutes’ these little turns with plaintive grace and | tion to these would ensure a considerable d 


| delicacy, or the goldfinch, which strikes them off 
| with a most amusing vivacity. 
|. Longer cadences are generally marked legato; 
' but where they are not, their brilliancy is some- 
| times greatly increased by ringing them out in this 
| very distinct manner, with evéry possible gradation 
of tone. 

The shake, or trill, requires to be articulated with 


The prepara- 





of 
correctness, and obviate many dimgrecable habit 
I must Fhe remind you that a. touch requires 
such a degree of see upon the softest notes 
that they may be distinctly heard. You are apt to 
forget this when endeavoring to give the right ex- 
pression to two notes with a slur overthem. You 
very properly play the first note in rather a louder 
tone, but the ear catches the following one pain- 
fully, or listens for it in vain. 


(To be continued.) 
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last fifteen years. The Rail-Roads are of a still later date. 
and Rail-Roads, has been derived chiefly from Bradford’s ‘‘ Comprehensive Atlas.” 
————————— eae 





THE BODIRC. 


‘CANALS AND RAIL-ROADS | 
The first Canal of any considerable extent, constructed in this country, was the Middlesex Canal, in 
“Massachusetts. Most of the Canals which have since been made, have been constructed within the 


The following view of the principal Canals 





CANALS. Mie lace Cost. BEGINNING. ENDING. 
Blackstone,........+.+++- 45 |......{$700,000 Worcester, ..-....-++.-|Providence. 
Black River,......0ssee+- 76 | 1078} 600,000, Rome, .......+++.+++.|Fall of Black River. 
Cayuga, ...sscececesecess 20 73| 236,900 Geneva,..........++..| Montezuma. 
Champlain, ....+.+++++0+. 68 188}1 180,000, Lake Champlain, .-....|/Erie Canal. 


Chemung,..-+..eeeeeeees 


96 10 


ee and Delaware,} 14 


Delaware, ......+..eeeee. 60 
Delaware and Hudson,....| 108 
Delaware and Raritan, .... 42k). wae. oe 









23 516| 342,133;Seneca Lake,.........|Elmira. 
1 800,000; Utica,....... 
: --| 110 355} (Done. 
Chesapeake and Ohio, } -+| 840 \(whole} length. wr a 
sees eeee| Delaware Bay, «--..+.+ — Bay. 
- |Easton, .csccccees to 
+eeeeee+|Hudson River... 





eeeeeeeee Binghampton. 
),Georgetown,......+..+| Williamsport. 
)\Georgetown,........../Pittsburgh. 


.--~-|Bristol. 

«+ +++~-|Honesdale. 
New Brunswick,......|Bordentown. 
Pasquetank. 





Dismal Swamp, .......... BB facccdvlesee eee. oyoo'’s Creek,. ..0 00% 

BN OBR LeU ccdbevecee 8638 027.500 Buffalo, evccccececesss(Albany. 
Farmington, ....+..+s+00- 78 seeeeeee| New: Haven,.....+....| Northampton. 
SPS Peer ee 4634; 860/1588,000 Easton, ..........+-.-(Stoddardsville. 


Mid OBEK, sesecccecevess 27 


pe eee ee rere were eee 66 *eeeee 
BD ibs vc tedécictoves 97 
GDF ob de sre ccescccvec. 834 11 
Oswego 
Pennsylvania Canal & R. R.| 277 |......|- 
BONG od bine ceived cletodcs 22 10 . ee tee 
Schuylkill, ........-2++-.) 110 6 
Union, ....essccccccccees 80 e*eeeeete 
Wabash and Erie,........| 200 }]......]. 


ap cere eeee eres reese 388 1 











528,000) Boston, .... 
746 ,852|Dayton, ......++++....|Cineinnati. 
1200,000\Jersey City, .. ....+..|Easton. 
500,000,Cleaveland, .......... 
565,437|/Salina, ...+++.ee0++++-\Oswego. 
+++ +++s|Philadelphia,........../Pittsburgh. 


236, 380 Philadelphia, . . 


ves ove CERO Waebeenys os cdcces 


eeeeseeeee Merrimack River. 
Portsmouth. 


sees eeee|Cooper River. 
eeeeees|Port Carbon. 


Middletown, ......-...\|Reading, Pa. 
The Maumee. 


. |\Santee River,. 











RAIL-ROADS. 


Alleghany, Portage,.....++e+e+++++++ 364 miles. 
Baltimore and Ohio,...........(done 81) Do. 
Baltimore and Washington,.......-.. 83 Do. 
Boston and Lowell, s+sse.seeseeees 254 Do. 
Boston and Providence, ......+++.+. 41 Do. 
Boston and Worcester,.........++.. 43 Do. 





Camden and Amboy,.....+++-+.+ «. 61 Do. 
Rensselaer and Saratoga,.....++++eceseecseeeees 
=— 


Colmmabla, cecccoccesccccecccctesss BS mules. 
Charleston and Hamburgh,..... .... 182 Do. 
Danville and Pottaville,........++-+. 54 Do. 
Hudson and Mohawk,.....+-.ees++- 15 Do. 
Ithaca and OwWego,...eeeseeeceeeees 29 ~=Do. 
Newcastle and Frenchtown, ........ 16 Do. 
Saratoga and Schenectady,....... -» 22% Do. 
acsd cacecce ee 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT BY CANALS AND RAIL-ROADS. 


Mr. Pitkin, in the Preface to the second edition 
of his ‘‘ Statistical View of the Commerce of the 
United States,” recently published, remarks :— 
** Enough, we trust, is here disclosed to prove, be- 
yond all doubt, that the wealth and resources of the 
United States have kept pace with their population; 
and that for the last eighteen years, the progress of 
internal improvements has surpassed the most san- 
guine expectations of the American patriot: and ex- 
ceeded that of any other nation.” 

In a chapter relating to Canals and Rail-Roads, he 
states:—‘‘ From the best estimate we have been 
able to make, the number of miles of canals in the 
United States, completed on the first of January, 
1835, and which would not long after be completed, 
is about 2,867, and their cost $64,573,099. 

*¢ The Rail-Roads which were completed on the 
first of January, 1835, or would not long after be 
completed, are in length, taken together, about 
1,600 miles, and their cost not far from $30,000,000. 

** When the cost of the Rail-Roads in the United 
States, is added to that of the Canals, it will be 
found that there has been, or will soon be, expend- 
ed in this country, on these two kinds of internal 
improvements, a sum not less than about $94,000,- 
000, and this has been done principally since 1817. 

*‘In reviewing the account of Canals and Rail- 
Roads in the United States, it will be perceived 
that the two principal objects originally contemplat- 
ed in making them, have, in a great measure, been 
accomplished. A safe internal water communica- 
tion along or near the Atlantic sea-board, has been 
completed—large vessels can now go from the 
Hudson to the Delaware, through the Raritan and 
Delaware Canal, from thence through the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal, and Chesapeake Bay, to 


Norfolk in Virginia, and from Norfolk through the 
Dismal Swamp Canal, to Albemarle Sound in North 
Carolina. 

** The eastern and western waters are now con- 
nected, not only from the Hudson to Lake Erie, 
through the state of New-York, but also from the 
Delaware to the Ohio, and to the same lake through 
Pennsylvania. 

‘* This has greatly facilitated the intercourse be- 
tween the east and the west, to the immense ad- 
vantage of both; and has bound them together by 
ties which, we trust, can never be broken. 

**In addition to this evidence of the great and 
growing wealth and resources of this country, it 
will be remembered that the United States, during 
the same period, (18 years,) have paid off a national 
debt of more than $120,000,000. 





INDIA—A POEM. 
SECOND BOOK, 
( Never before published.) 
XL. 

Like a young blossom from a slender bough, 
The head dishonor’d falls upon the ground, 
Smiles on the cheek, and the untarnish’d glow 
Of purpling life, upon the face is found, 
And still are the dark locks with glory crown’d, 
Like to a broken bust the daughter lies, 
But wealth comes to the father from the wound, 
And in her honor sepulchres arise, 
In mockery of woe, a monument of lies. 


XLI. 
Here, the worlds finest wheels are out of joint; 
By earthquakes shaken, it in ruins lies; 
Men vice in sacred characters anoint, 
Until the flames from the volcano rise, 





The earth to deluge, and to scorch the skies. 





Domestic love and kindred are a wreck, 


And all that elsewhere men as precious prize; 
The jewels that the marriage garments deck, 
Or perish in the fires, or languish, or neglect. 


XLIt. 
The husband dooms the widow to the pile— 
’Tis the son’s torch that lights the funeral fire; 
The enthusiast wanders many a thousand mile, 
That in the Ganges’ flood he may expire; 
The mother casts the child, the son the sire, 
Into the sea, an offering to the shark. 
It seems as God in his avenging ire, 
Had reason quench’d and left the spirit dark, 
Without one ray of light, without one guiding spark. 


XLII. 
Oh! who that heard, would deem the nuptial lay, 
Of which so jocundly the cadence flows, 
Beneath the festive evening’s cloudless ray, 
Were but the symphony of coming woes; 
The youthful bride who, in her beauty, glows 
Like orb, the fairest of the starry choir, 
On whom her lord half of his wealth bestows, 
To deck her as her fancy may desire; 
A plume to deck his hearse, and feed his funeral fire, 


XLIV. 


India, thou art a necromancer’s dome, 
With jewels glittering; but thy halls within, 


The nest where serpent’s hatch, the vampyres’ home; 


The smile of angel, and the heart of sin, 

Thy works in joyance, and in light begin, 

But they in sorrow and in darkness end ; 

Like the electric fish, with golden fin, 

Thy touch is death—the incendiary’s brand 
Beams like a healthful star, in ruin’s fiery hand. 


, XLV. 


One day thou call’st the people to the dance, 
Then one kind spirit animates the whole; 

The gift, the welcome and the greeting glance, 
The blending heart, the harmony of soul, 

The sympathetic stars in beauty roll, 

As if to light the moments from above, 

From the bright eve ’tll purple mornings goal; 
The music rings one melody of love, 

In the elysian vale, or the sweet myrtle grove. 


XLVI. 


The next, like demons, to the Suttee fires 

They rush; those men who holyday had kept 

So beautiful, while sound the festive lyres, 

Aye, ere they form their merriment, have slept 
And shed no tears—she dies unmourned, unwept, 
And where the madman dies, beneath the wheel 
Of demon car, in blood of thousands dipt, 

Or hangs himself in air, by hooks of steel, 

Frantic, they rend the sky, with a triumphant peal. 


XLVII. 


The Brahmin starves a brother, and he feeds 

The serpent—worships him—a widow burns 
Unscrupulous—his hand with bloody deeds 

Of murder purples, and an insect mourns. 

He in a living grave, a sire unurns, 

Rears an asylum for the ox and ass, 

Or steed, that crippled from the war returns; 
Weeps for the vilest things of every class, 

But human woes by bim unheard, unheeded pass. 


XLVIIL. 


One son does India, with a partial love, 
Pamper,—she, from her casket, jewels pours, 
The richest of the earth, and heaven above, 

For him; like step-dame, on another low’rs, 

To him denies the common suns and showers, 
His heritage, oppression, kicks and blows; 
Unclean, accursed, an out-cast from the bowers 


Of nature—and to aggravate his woes, 
The oracles @f life proud priestly fingers close. 
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XLIX. 
Here Shakspeare’s mind had sounded not the main, 
To fetch, like a pearl-diver,.from the deep, 

Rich jewels; nor ascended thence again, 

On Fancy’s wings, along the stars to sweep, 

Nor roused the fays that in the rose-buds sleep, 
Nor rob’d imagin’d worlds in Nature’s hue, 

With beings peopled them, that joy or weep, 

Nor mirror'd life so faithful to the view, 

That we distinguish not the unreal from the true. 


L. 
Nor Bacon conquer’d in the fields of mind, 
Nor Newton, from his intellectual throne, 
Unveil’d the sympathies the stars that bind, 
In mystic union; and had never shown 
The secret springs that wheel them through the zone 
Of silver mantled night;—unprized, untaught, 
These glorious men had to the jungles gone, 
And, with the vulture, for vile carrion fought, 
Or feasted on the prey the ignoble brute had caught. 


LI. 
Go to the lattice, where the monarch feeds 
The hungry vultures; see the royal bark, 
Where, like a lazy monk, he counts his beads, 
Or pets the alligator, or the shark ; 
In seeming gentle, yet in spirit dark, 
His smiles are open graves, and friendship’s hand 
A scorpion’s sting, and whosoever heeds 
His solemn promise, trusts the sinking sand, 
That over him shall close the thunder’s slumbering 
brand. 


LIL. 
A despot castled on a fearful rock, 
With gore besprinkled, and with bones bestrewed, 
A coward quailing in the battles shock, 
A wolf among the sheep, destructive; rude 
Among the gentle, as the raging flood; 
A bird of prey who, man his quarry makes; 
A tiger over-gorg'd, yet sucking blood; 
Vampyre, from kindred veins his thirst who slakes, 
His carnival, the pangs of him whose life he takes. 


LI. 


Is there a balm to sweeten such a place, 

Water to wash away so foul a stain, 

A dawn of power so dark a night to chase, 

To nature may such men return again ? 

Oh! yes, there is—the hope is not in vain— 

In Gilead is a balm for India’s woe, 

And Zion's harp shall sweeten discord’s strain; 
The Star of Bethel in the sky shall glow, 

And o’er the fields of death shall living waters flow. 


LIV. 


Were India’s emblems on a medal struck, 

One side would represent a monster fell, 

With serpent’s scowling face, and scaly neck, 
And gorgon’s eye, and skin of scorpion’s shell, 
From which the sweat in poison’d drops distill ; 
A salamander garland on her head, 

Demons to do her will arise from hell, 

Upon the sweetest kindred ties to tread, 

With the fire links to bind the living to the dead. 


LV. 


On the reverse, she were as nature’s queen, 
Regarding all with a benignant smile, 

That cleave the flood, or sky, or tread the green, 
Her gentle sons would walk around the while, 
Through happy vallies; nothing to defile 

Her spofless robe, and all so fair within, 

That envy’s whisper’d voice would not revile; 
Of war unheard the turault and the din, 

Of universal peace the bloodless triumph win. 


LVI. 


A cup of water, and a crust of bread, 
And simple garment, all her son requires: ~ 
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Nor does intemperance with wing of lead, 

His spirit drag to earth, nor quench its fires; 
Few are his wants, and bounded his desires; 
Melodiously he sings himself asleep, 

And to light slumbers, with the sun retires; 
Again when o’er the earth, the breezes creep, 
He rises with the dawn, new holyday to keep. 


LVIL. 


To pamper him no fated victim feeds, 

The sugar-cane his luxuries supplies, 

His sherbet is the milk the cocoa breeds, 

The gentle cow for him her udder dries; 

For him the bee in search of honey flies ; 

The golden fruit for him the branches bend, 

The herb and bearded grain for him arise, 

Juicy pomegranate, with the sleeky‘rind, 

For him the princely pine invites the cropping hand. 


LVII. 


Nature’s sweet concord is not rent in twain, 
Unbroken is the rainbow arch of love, 

Bright and unsever'd is the fragrant chain 

Of circling flowers, that mercy’s fingers wove, 
‘That man unites by mandate from above, 

To all the beings that on earth abound, 

To all the sweet musicians of the grove, 

To all the insects that their trumpets sound, 
Herald in coats of gold, proclaiming spring around. 


LIX. 
Love is a melody to mitigate 
The savage spirit, and the gentle cheer, 
To kindle kindness, and to conquer hate, 
Awaken confidence, and banish fear, 
Like elder brother, he to all is dear, 
And all in his unstinted bounty share; 
They fly not from a friend approaching near, 
With him, the shyest things of earth and air, 
From the same plantain leaf, familiar peck their fare. 


(To be continued.) 





A SERIES OF LECTURES ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


DELIVERED BY REQUEST BEFORE THE YOUNG 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, IN THE CITY OF AL- 
BANY, BY 8S. DE WITT BLOODGOOD. 


LECTURE III.—Continued. 


The youth of Franklin was not marked so much 
by sagacity as enterprise. The former was the ri- 
pened fruit of later years. 

By the plausible promise of patronage from go- 
vernor Keith, he was induced to embark for En- 
gland, where he intended to obtain materials for es- 
tablishing a press of his own. 

He found, when he got to sea, that his promised 
letters of credit from the governor were not on 
board, and he saw himself on the wide waters with 
no guide but the Providence he had so often doubt- 
ed. 


In his after life, his sentiments were completely 
changed; of this there now scarcely remains a 
doubt. In London he obtained employment, and 
rose to favor by his assiduity and good conduct. 
His superior information gave him a powerful influ- 
ence over his fellow-journeymen, and by his exam- 
ple as well as precept he reformed their habits, and 
eradicated their habits of intemperance. 

He returned to Philadelphia in 1726, and en- 
gaged immediately in a printing office. From that 
time his course was onward. As we proceed, we 
shall have frequent occasion to refer to this emi- 
nent man; when his fame began to extend itself, 
his discoveries immortalized, and his exertions aid- 
ed in freeing his country.—When in the words of 
the motto inscribed upon the medal struck in his 
' honor at Paris, 
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« Eripuit Coelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis.” 
At the period to which we have brought down 
our sketch of American Literature, he was but at 
the outset of his career of fame. 

The lightning slept securely in the cloud; the 
sceptre had not yet fallen from the hand of tyranny. 

In 1732, Yale College received a large donation 
of land from the assembly of Connecticut, which 
gave fresh hopes to its friends and a new impetus 
to the cause of education; and Berkeley, the dean 
of Kerry, afterwards bishop of Cloyne, added his 
estate in Rhode Island, where he had been a short 
time resident, as well also his library of 1,000 
volumes. 

As the residence of this distinguished man in this 
country was supposed to have had an important in- 
fluence upon its literature, it is proper to notice him 
in this place. He was a great and a good man, 
With his peculiarity of opinions, his ideal theory, his 
belief that there was no external material world, 
that what we call sensible material objects exist 
only as impressions of the mind, we have nothing 
to do. 

But we have, with his efforts to establish a col- 
lege in America, his stay m Rhode Island and his 
liberal donations to Yale College. 

Before he was twenty years of age he had gained 
reputation as an author. At twenty-five he pub- 
lished his Theory of Vision, which acquired for him 
more than celebrity. His commanding talents and 
personal excellence procured for him the friendship 
of the celebrated Vanessa of Swift, and a substan- 
tial mark of it at her death, in a legacy of £8,000. 

Inspired by a noble philanthropy, he proposed to 
established a college at Bermuda for the instruction 
of the American savages, and he crossed the At- 
lantic under the patronage of the British govern- 
ment, to mature his plan. His wife, the daughter 
of Mr. Foster, the speaker of the Irish house of 
commons, came with him. During his residence 
here, he was a close student, and he prepared his 
great work against scepticism, called the Minute 
Philosopher. Its publication on his return to En- 
gland, procured his promotion to the bishopric of 
Cloyne. 

He lived on terms of great intimacy with the lite- 
rati of New-England, and aided their efforts to pro- 
mote education. He took a deep interest in the 
success of the college, although his religious senti- 
ments were not tho8e in favor at that institution. 
His project for the Bermuda College fell through. 
He found the island unfit for his purpose, and the 
crown unwilling to grant further aid. He returned 
to England and continued there for the remainder 
of his useful life. 

Such was the stranger, such the philanthropist, 
who for two years and a half lived on our shores. 
A line of Pope speaks his character when it gives 

“To Berkeley, every virtue under Heaven.” 

It is said that he was instrumental in the esta- 
blishment of the first printing press in Rhode Island, 
from which the Rhode Island Gazette issued, in 
1731. 


In 1732, a classical free school was established 
in the city of New-York, and Mr. Malcom, a stu- 
dent of Aberdeen, and the author of a treatise on 
Book-keeping, was appointed teacher. 

The preamble of the bill passed by the Colonial 
Assembly in its favor, excited some merriment 
among the representatives of those days. 

** Whereas the youth of this Colony are found by 
manifold experience, to be not inferier in their na- 
tural geniuses to the youth of any other country in 
the world, therefore be it enacted.” 








With an incident connected with the history of 
the periodical press in the colony of New-York, 
we shall conclude our lecture. It is important 
enough to have preserved a prominent place in our 
history, where it appears as a struggle against arbi- 
trary power for the preservation of the liberty of 
the press. The New-York Journal, conducted by 
John Peter Zenger, was under the influence as 
was believed of the Colonial opposition, and it re- 
peatedly offended the court party by its satire and 
personality. Some of the obnoxious articles were 
in the form of ballads. The articles were popular, 
and Smith in his continuation of the History of 
New-York says, that the minds of the people were 
perfectly captivated by the industry and address of 
the writers who assailed the Colonial administra- 
tion through its columns. Governor Cosbyand the 
legislative council thought proper to notice it, and 
the numbers of the Journal which were offensive, 
were ordered to be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman. 

Zenger was also thrown into jail where he lay 
eight months, and was denied the use of pen, ink, 
and paper, those peaceful but dangerous weapons 
in the hands of freemen. 

When the patriot Hampden was followed by the 
severity of the British law and on the suspicion of 
patriotism, when nothing could be alleged against 
him but his writings, he was told that ‘*‘ Words were 
actions.” 

On the trial of Zenger for similar actions, the 
first step of his counsel, Alexander and Smith, was 
boldly to except to the authority of the judges. For 
this they were struck from the rolls. To find a 
substitute who should be competent to the defence, 
and fearless of the consequences was now the diffi- 
culty. At length the dismissed counsel secretly 
engaged a lawyer of Philadelphia, of the name of 
Hamiltor. This gentleman was eminent for his le- 
gal knowledge, and bore an unsullied character. 
He enlisted with ardor in the cause of liberty. He 
took the ground for his client, now legalized by 
modern jurisprudence, that the refusal to receive 
the truth in evidence, was a still further oppres- 
sion, and so warmly did the jury enter into this 
view of the case, that a verdict was rendered in fa- 
vor of the prisoner. A loud shout from the audi- 
ence testified their approbation of the result. Mr. 
Hamilton received the freedom of the city in a gold 
box, appropriately adorned with inscriptions, and 
when he departed for Philadelphia, the barge in 
which he was to cross the river, was provided for 
him by the corporation. They attended him ina 
body to the wharf, and discharges of cannon attest- 
ed their sense of his worth, and the value of his 
services, as they bade him farewell! 

It is very evident that the periodical literature of 
our country was not at its commencement in avery 
flourishing condition. What « striking contrast does 
its present prosperity offer to its Colonial vassalage. 

Then a few dim lights were spread over the land, 
like the transient meteors of the night. Now like 
beacons and watch fires on every hill, they illumi- 
nate the country, and discover every approaching 
enemy. 

When we consider that the United States have 
more newspapers than the whole 190 millions of 
Europe, it shows not only that the Americans are 
a reading people, but watchful of passing events, 
and anxious about all that concerns the human fa- 
tmily. 

What should be the character of the press, with 
such an immense influence as it ever must possess 





in an enlightened community, is a theme deeply in- 
citing to study and reflection. Whatits aim, when 
the destinies of our beloved country have been and 
may again be influenced by its yoice, deserves the 
consideration of the philosophic and the good. 

What ever have been the errors of the press, 
whether they are those of a tame endurance of false 
principles, or the headlong extravagance of heated 
partizanship, errors that belong to all parties and all 
eras, we must be content to let truth work her 
emancipation from prejudice, without attempting to 
furnish her with weapons not her own. 

Next to the discovery of printing, is the liberty 
of the press,—to shackle it would be to revert to 
the days of manuscripts and ignorance. Cowper in 
his poem of the Task, has characterised the ordina- 
ry news publications of his time with spirit and hu- 
mor. 


‘* Cat’racts of declamation thunder here, 
There, forests of no meaning spread the page, 
In which all comprehension wanders lost, 
While fields of pleasantry amuse us there, 
With merry descants on a nation’s woes. 


The rest appears a wilderness of strange 

But gay contusion, roses for the cheeks 

And lilies for the brows of faded age, 

Teeth for the toothless—ringlets for the bald. 

Heaven, earth, and ocean plundered of their sweets!”’ 

But the press is more than this. © It is the means 
by which the war of just opinion is to be carried on, 
against oppression in every clime! 

It is the weapon with which truth must combat 
for the cause of man. 

If the world is ever to be regenerated and disen- 
thralled, the press is the instrument which must 
strike its shackles off. 

In this view of its power, the molten lead cast in- 
to its appropriate shapes, the ink flowing over their 
surface, the sheet spreading itself to receive every 
word, the cylinder performing its quick revolution, 
assume a dignity, which otherwise they could ne- 
ver know. 

Through their influence the flouting banner, and 
the doubling drum must cease to rouse the human 
breast, and lead their victims to deaths, which they 
are fools to die. 

Who can refuse to say with a poet of our own 
land, in contemplation of such a result. 

Hasten the day great Heaven ! 

Accomplish the design, 

And let the blessings thou hast freely given, 

Freely on all men shine, 

Till equal rights be equally enjoyed, 

And human power for human good employed. 

Till law, not man, the sovereign rule sustain, 

And peace and virtue undisputed reign, 

In speaking of American Literature, it was ne- 
cessary to describe the origin of the communities 
in which its progress was to be afterwards traced. 





(From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 


THE EFFORTS OF GENIUS. 

It is found, on examining a Biographical] Diction- 
ary of distinguished individuals in all ages and coun- 
tries, amounting ta about five thousand in number, 
that the largest proportion are Frenchmen, next 
the English, Scotch, and German, and next the 
Italians, Dutch, and other nations. How it hap- 
pens that there have been more men in France than 
in England who have arrived at distinction is ac- 
counted for, not by the comparative largeness of the 
country, but by the circumstance that the French 
make a point of patronizing men of genius, whether 
they be poor or otherwise ; while in England, few 
persons of talent, if they be not rich, or well- 
dressed, have the chance of receiving any patro- 





nage from the great. Out of the five thousand in- 
| dividuals, about a sixth have been descended from 
| the upper classes, and there are not more than a 


dozen kings ; another sixth are of unknown origin, 
| but may be presumed to belong to the middle ranks, 











| of which there is distinctly about another sixth ; the 
remaining, three-sixths or the one-half, have been 
either descended from the trading or the poorey 
classes, and have personally undergone severe 
struggles with poverty in elevating themselves to 
distinction. It is also found that many men, who 
have arrived at eminence, began by studying ma- 
ps or ga to which they voluntarily attached them- 
selves. 


The most curious branch of this inquiry is that 
relative to the original condition of those who have 
risen from the lower ranks. Strangely enough, 
some trades seem to have produced more men of 
genius than others. For example, there are many 
instances of shuemakers rising to great eminence in 
literary and other pursuits. There have been also va- 
rious learned men who began life as tailors ; various 
as weavers ; and a number of gardeners, and stone 
masons. More remarkably still, many eminent men 
in ancient times, were originally slaves or common 
soldiers: There have been some striking instan- 
ces of men of genius being the sons of watchmakers. 
The following list of distinguished men, who have 
in this manner risen from the humbler ranks, will 
be perused with some degree of interest. 

Esop, Publius, Syrus, Terence, and Epictetus, 
all distinguished men in ancient times, were slaves 
at their outset in life. Protagoras, a Greek philoso- 
pher, was at first a common porter. Cleanthus, 
another philosopher, was a pugilist, and also sup- 
ported himself by drawing water and carrying bur- 
dens. ‘The late professor Heyne, of Gottingen, one 
of the greatest classical scholars of his own or any 
other age, was the son of a poor Weaver, and for 
many years had to struggle with the most depres- 
sing poverty. The efforts of this excellent man of 
genius appear to have been greater and more pro- 
tracted than those of any other on record, but he 
was finally rewarded with the highest honors. 
Bandoccini, one of the learned of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was the son of a shoemaker, and he worked 
for many years at the same business. Gelli, a ce- 
lebrated Italian writer, began life asa tailor ; and, 
although he rose to eminence fm literature, never 
forgot his original profession, which he took plea- 
sure in mentioning in his lectures. The elder Opie, 
whose talent for painting was well appreciated, was 
originally a wanking carpenter in Cornwall, and was 
discovered by Dr. Walcot, otherwise Peter Pindar, 
working as a sawyer at the bottom of a saw-pit. 


Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury, who flou- 
rished in the sixteenth century, and distinguished 
himself by opposing the schemes of Charles [., was 
the son of a clock worker at Guildford. Akenside, 
the author of Pleasures of Imagination, was the son 
of a butcher in New-Castle upon Tyne. D’Alem- 
bert, the French mathematician, was left at the 
steps of a church by his parents and brought up by a 
poor woman as a founding, yet arrived at great ce- 
lebrity, and never forgot or abandoned his nurse. 
Ammenius Saccophorus, founder of the mystic phi- 
losophy at Alexandria, was born in poverty, and 
originally earned his subsistence by carrying sacks 
of wheat, whence the latter part of his name. 
Amyot, a French author, of some celebrity for his 
version of Plutarch, who lived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was at first so poor as to be unable to afford 
oil or candles to assist his studies, which he had to 
carry on by fire-light ; and all the sustenance his 
parents could afford him was a loaf of bread week- 
ly. George Anderson, the translator of a treatise 
of Archimedes, and author of a General View of 
the East India Company’s affairs, who died in 1796, 
was originally a day laborer. Massaniello, who 
headed a successful revolt against the Austrian go- 
vernment at Naples, was a poor seller of fish. Sir 
Richard Arkwright, the ingenious inventor of the 
machinery for spinning cotton, was originally a 
country barber, or dealerin hair. Arne, an emi- 
nent English composer of music, who died in 1778, 
was the only son of an upholsterer, and was himself 
brought up as.anattorney’sclerk. Astle, the archzo- 
logist, and author ofa work on the origin and progress 
of writing, was the son of the keeper of Needwood 
forest. Augereau, Marshal of France and Duke de 
Castiglione, under Bonaparte, was originally 4 
private soldier in the French and Neapolitan 
ranks. John Bacon, an eminent sculptor of the 
last century, was originally a painter of porcelain 
for potters. Baillet, a laborious and _ learned 
French writer, was born of poor parents at Neu- 
ville, in Picardy, but he extricated and raised 





himself by his genius. Ballard, the author of Me- 


‘ moirs of British Ladies, was originally a stay and 
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‘t maker, but being patronized for his acquire- 
je wan sdueatert at Oxford, and made beadle 
of that university. Barker, the inventor of pictori- 
al representation by panorama, having failed in. bu- 
siness, became a miniature painter and settled at 
Edinburgh ; and it was while resident here and 
taking a view from the Calton Hill, that the idea of 
forming @ panorama entered his mind. His inyen- 
tion realized him a fortune. Beattie, the author of 
the Minstrel, a poem, and other works, was origin- 
ally a parish schoolmaster at Fordoun. Belzoni, 
one of the most eminent travellers in Egypt, at one 
period, when in pecuniary difficulties, supported 
himself by exhibiting feats of strength in different 
parts in Great Britain. The famous Admiral Ben- 
bow, served at firstas a common sailor in a mer- 
chant vessel. Miss Benger, the authoress of the 
life of Mary, Queen of Scotts, and many other pro- 
ductions of merit, was so very poor in early life 
that, for the sake of reading, she used to peruse the 

es of books in a bookseller’s window, in a town 
Wiltshire, where she resided, and returned day 
after day in the hope of finding another page turned 
over. She afterwards obtained iriends who assisted 
her. Sebastian Castalio, the elegant Latin transla- 
tor of the Bible, was born of poor peasants, who 
lived among the mountains of Dauphiny. ‘The 
Abbe Hautefuille, who distinguished himself in the 
seventeenth century, by his inventions in clock and 
watch making, was the son of a baker. The emi- 
nent Prideaux, who.rose to be Bishop of Winches- 
ter, was born of such poor parents that they could 
with difficulty keep him at school, and he ae- 
quired the rudiments of his education by acting 
as an assistant in the kitchen of Exeter College, 
Oxford. The father of the famous Inigo Jones, 
was aclock maker. Sir Edmund Saunders, Chief 
Justice of the King’s bench, in the reign of Charles 
II. was originally an errand boy to the young law- 
yers. Linnwus.was apprenticed to a shoe maker, 
with whom he wrought for some time, till rescued 
by a generous patron who saw his genius for learn- 
ing. Lomonosoff, one of the most celebrated Rus- 
sian poets of last century, began life as a poor fisher 
boy. The famous Ben Jonson, worked for some 
years as a brick layer, but while he had a trowel in 
his hand he had a book in his pocket. Peter Ra- 
mus, a celebrated writer of the sixteenth century, 
was at first a shepherd boy, and obtained his eda- 
cation by serving as a lacquey to the College of 
Navarre. Longomantanus, the Danish astronomer, 
was the son of alaborer. Pareus, professor of the- 
ology at Heidelberg, and an eminent divine, was at 
first an apprentice to a shoemaker. Hans Sacho, 
an eminent German poet and scholar, was the son 
ofa tailor, and he himself wrought as a shoemaker 
for many years. John Foles, an old German poet, 
wasabarber. Lucas Cornelisz, a dutch painter of 
the sixteenth century, had occasionally to support 
his family as a cook in gentlemen’s kitchens. The 
illustrious Kepler spent his life in poverty, but in 
apparent contentment. Hinckelman was so poor 
while a student, that he sung ballads through the 
streets at night for Ig support. -Wolfgang Muscu- 
lus commenced his career in a similar manner, 
having for some time sung ballads through the 
country, and begged from door to door in order to 
obtain a pittance wherewith to put himself to school. 
Pope Adrian VI., one of the most eminent scholars 
of his time, began life in great poverty, and #s he 
could not afford candles, often read by the light of 
street lamps, or in the church porches, where lights 
are kept burning ; his eminent acquirements, and 
unimpeachable character, led him successively 
through different preferments in the church till he 
was appointed Pope. Claude Lorraine is said to 
have been originally apprenticed to a pastry cook. 
Marmontel was born of poor parents, and was in- 
debted for the elements of education to the charity 
ofa priest. Lagrange, the French translator of Lu- 
cretus, was brought up in extreme poverty. La 
Spagnoletti began his career in great indigence. 
Miles Davies, a writer on antiquities in the early 
part of last century, hawked his productions from 
door to door. James Tytler, a person of great 
genius in Edinburgh last century, lived in the great- 
est indigence, composing some of his works ia 
types without the intervention of manuscripts. 
Parks, the author of some celebrated works on che- 





inistry, was originally an apprentice to a grocer and | 
underwent many difficulties before he was ulti- | 


mately successful as a practical chemist. 
phrey Davy was the son of a carver on wood, and 
he himself began as an apprentice to an apothecary. 

Such brilliant instances as these might well serve 


Sir Hum- | 
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to stimulate the virtuous efforts of youth to better 
their condition ; but we forbear all rema;ks on the 
subject till a few more cases haye been laid before 
them. 


THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
(Continued. ) 

T..e two departments of study here sketched, as 
pursued 2 dye practical and the scientific naturalist, 
are brought before the reader, not for the purpose of 
vaunting the superiority of one over the other, but 
that he should clearly understand their nature, and 
make up his mind, at the outset, which path of enqui- 
ry he will pursue. But, indeed, if he be not frighten- 
ed by the difficulties attending an enlarged know- 
ledge of the science, he may combine both these 
trains of enquiry, in moderation, without the smail- 
est detriment either to one or the other. He may 
observe in the fields, and study in his closet ; and 
this is usually done by all the rising naturalists of 
the present day. Those who are satisfied with be- 
ing mere amateurs, may confine their researches 
to what they can learn in the open air; yet even 
these wouid find a far superior delight in their fa- 
vorite pursuit, by viewing it in a more intellectual 
and philosophic spirit : just as a person who under- 
stands the mechanism of a watch derives much 
more pleasure from knowing the relations of its 
parts, than he did when he merely viewed it as an 
ingenious assemblage of wheels and springs. 

The two departments of study here sketched, as 
pursued by the practical and the scientific natural- 
ist, are brought before the reader, not for the pur- 
pose of vaunting the superiority of one over the 
other, but that he should clearly understand their 
nature, and make up his mind, at the outset, which 
path of inquiry he will pursue. But, indeed, if he 
be not frightened by the difficulties attending an 
enlarged knowledge of the science, he may com- 
bine both these trains of inquiry, in moderation, 
without the smallest detriment either to one or the 
other. He may observe in the fields, and study in 
his closet: and this is usually done by all the rising 
naturalists of the present day. Those who are sa- 
tisfied with being mere amateurs, may confine their 
researches to what they can learn in the open air: 
yet even these would find a far superior delight in 
their favorite pursuit, by viewing it in a more intel- 
lectual and philosophic spirit: just as the person 
who understands the mechanism of a watch, derives 
much more pleasure from knowing the relations of 
its parts, than he did when he viewed it as an in- 
genious assemblage of wheels and springs. 

There are certain qualifications, however, which, 
if not already possessed, must nevertheless, be ac- 
quired by both these classes of observers. These 
we shall now briefly touch upon, and thea proceed 
to speak of others more particularly applicable to 
these separate paths of inquiry. 

Accuracy of observation is one of the first quali- 
fications which;tbe student should acquire. A 
quick and discerning eye, accustomed, by practice, 
to distinguish differences which an ordinary obser- 
ver would overlook, is absolutely essential. The 
most perfect acquaintance with all the systems that 
were ever invented, and with all the theories that 
have ever been promulgated, will never compen- 
sate for the want of this primary requisite. In or- 
dinary life, we see some people who have an in- 
stinctive perception of differences to a much great- 
er degree than others: as if in short the faculty was 
natural to them. Such persons will always make 
the best naturalists. This keenness of perception 
can doubtless be acquired; and as no science re- 
quires more observation, or greater nicety of dis- 





crimination, than natural history, so, upon this ac- | 


count only, it is the very best pursuit that can en- 
gage the youthful mind; since it will be thus quali- 
fied to apply that acuteness and judgment upon 
greater things in after-life, which may call for the 
exercise of sound reason and just discrimination. | 
Many people, for instance, would be utterly at a 
loss to discover the difference of structure between 
a swilt and a swallow, even if the two birds were 
before their eyes. Their colours it is true, are not 
the same, but both have little, triangular, short 
bills, long pointed wings, and fly and feed in the 
same manner. A glance however, at their feet 








shews a material difference. This difference is so 
great, that a young naturalist would immediately be 
convinced they could not belong to the same ge- | 
nus: because these opposite structures of the feet | 
indicate a corresponding dissimilarity of manners. 

Again, we hearthe names of butterfly or moth used | 
indiscriminately, even by well informed people: | 
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who, were they asked why, could give no satisfac- 
tory answer. A boy, who merely knew the first: 
elements of entomology, might immediately answer 
by pointing to the antennw, or horns (as they are 
vulgarly called,) of the insect, and stating, that in a 
butterfly these members end ina thickened knob; 
while in the generality of moths they terminate in 
a fine point. This tact for observation, like every: 
other habit, is to be acquired by practice; and the 
more it is exercised the more acute it becomes. 
The student would derive much advantage in this 
respect, from placing before him ten or a dozen 
species of insects very closely resembling each 
other: such, for instance, as those composing the 
genus Harpalus, (beetles of easy acquisition, and 
which any entomological friend will point out to 
him,) and then endeavoring to find out, and to de- 
fine in writing, in what manner each species may 
be characterized. Occasional exercises of. this, 
sort will soon give him a keenness of perception 
and a tact in dincciacinating, which he will be long 
in acquiring by other means. 

Perseverance is another quality, not «oly requi- 
site for acquiring, as faras possible, a knowledge of 
every thing already known upon any given object, 
but also in discovering new or unrecorded facts in 
its history. Amateur nataralists are too apt to be- 
lieve that the histories of our native animals.are 
complete, seeing that they have been so repeatedly 
described: yet so contrary is this from the real fact, 
that almost every monthly number of our natural- 
history periodicals brings to light some new feature, 
or some hitherto unobserved circumstance, in the 
economy of animals which have been described by 
fifty authors. Strange as it may appear, we may 
cite even the robin as a bird whose habits have been 
treated of most partially and imperfectly.. In-re-) 
gard to insects, we are in general, most deplorably 
ignorant, even on the history of such as annually 
inflict no small injury on the crops of the agricultu- 
rist. This deficiency of information originates, ina: 
great measure, from want of perseverance in esta- 
blishing facts by repeated observation, and thus dis- 
tinguishing such as are casual and incidental, from 
those that truly belong to the habitual economy of 
the animal. Perseverance isa very different.quality. 
from zeal; for the one implies patient investigation, 
—the otlier, ardor, or enthusiasm. Perseverance 
to a naturalist, is a quality not easily attained; for, 
amid the boundless variety of nature there are so 
many objects which court his attention,—so 
new investigations suggest themselves to his mind, 
even when employed upon the elucidation of one,— 
that he is generally led away from that which he 
should finish, before he has given to it half the at- 
tention it requires. In this;way, he finds himself, 
net unfrequently, involved in several distinct trains 
of inquiry, which have probably grown out of the: 
one he originally commenced, but which he has not 
yet completed. Against this fascination of being 
drawn away to new investigation before he has 
completed thai upon which he first b » the na- 
turalist should particularly guard himself. It is here 
that, if he really wishes to make his Jabors honora- 
ble to himself or beneficial to others, it is here that 
he should call up a spirit of determined perseve- 
rance, and steadfastly resolve to finish what he has 
begun, before he commences a new subj Let 
not the syren procrastination lure him inte the be- 
lief, that he will return again to that which he post- 
pones, with renewed ardor or increased knowledge. 
Setting aside those minor evils, arising from a want 
of perseverance, which affect the individuals them- 
selves, how much have the interests both of sci- 


| ence and the public suffered, from its peculiar pre- 


valence among zoological writers! We may ven- 
ture to affirm, that, of all the works upon natural 
history which have been announced in this country, 
within the last few years, not one-half have been 
fairly completed. Not only does the cause of sei- 
ence suffer from this infirmity of purpose in men 
who have the ability to do her good service, but the 
evil effects fall both upon the innocent and the 
guilty. From the great expense attending zoologi- 
cal illustrative works, they are usually published in 
periodical numbers: but it now so frequently hap- 


| pens that the major part of these works are discon- 


tinued after a few numbers have appeared, that the 
public, seldom discriminating, set their faces against 


| all such publications; and those who, on former oc- 


casions, have faithfully performed their engage- 
ments, are yet looked upon with the same suspicion, 
as those who have acted precisely the reverse. 
Perseverance in discovering new objects, or new 
facts is likewise to be recommended. No branch 
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of human knowledge is more open to such discove- 
ries than zoology: whether we look to the chance 
of finding new species, or of bringing to light some- 
thing in the structure, manners, or history of such 
as are already described. If we merely desire the 
acquisition of new objects, there is a wide field in 
every quarter of the globe, particularly in the warm- 
er regions of both hemispheres. 

Mr. Stephens, one of the most persevering of 
entomologists, has published the names of more 
than ten thousand species of insects inhabiting Bri- 
tain; yet as every year brings with it fresh discove- 
ries, who can say when these are to cease? The 
conchol of our native seas, is still furnishing 
new species to our collectors; while hundreds of the 
**soft creeping things” of the ocean, of strange 
forms or minute dimensions, may be unknown and 
unrecorded, even within the range of our own 
coasts. Let not the young naturalist therefore, 
imagine that he can discover nothing new even at 
home; while, if he pursues his researches in foreign 
climes, he may discover much more than he will 
ever be able to investigate- An equally boundless 
field for observation lies open, as already intimated, 
in the manners and habits of well-known species, 
almost daily before our eyes. It is a misfortune re- 
sulting from the passion for collecting, that nearly 
all naturalists are more bent upon increasing the 
contents of their cabinets, than on studying the 
economy of those living objects which are perpetu- 
ally crossing their path. 

he observation of facts connected with the ha- 
bits and economy of living animals, should there- 
fore be a primary object with all naturalists, nor 
can its importance be too strongly impressed on the 
mind of the young student. It is not only the most 
pleasing, but one of the most essential departments 
of zoology; since the knowledge of the system of 
nature must be mainly supported by such facts, 
brought together, and applied to illustrate general 
truths. It is also the most popular, because it may 
be prosecuted without the aid of scientific acquire- 
ments. Almost every one, having the least taste 
for natural history, will peruse with pleasure a well- 
written account of an animal, whose habits, man- 
ners, and modes of living are not generally known, 
although they may have no idea of studying natural 
history a3 a science. In like manner we may bring 
to light innumerable interesting traits, regarding 
some of the most familiarly known animals, which 
are not to be found recorded by any writer. In 
of this, let any experienced observer read the 
ast accounts we have of some of the commonest 
animals, and then ask himself if he could not add 
much more from his own observation? What do we 
know, for instance, of the different modes by which 
the various species of the British warblers capture 
their insect prey? or what is the vegetable food 
they are respectively fond of? we should recom- 
mend every lover of nature, or of a country life, to 
possess White’s ** Natural History of Selborne,” 
(a work which we were the first to bring under the 
notice of the present generation,) and he will there 
find incitements held out to a constant watehful- 
ness of the animals living in his own neighborhood; 
he will see what interest may be given to his walks, 
and he will learn with astonishment that some of 
the most important truths of ornithological science 
are mainly supported by the simple, and apparently 
trivial facts detailed in this interesting book. The 
*¢ Journal of a Naturalist,” more recently publish- 
ed, is by no means inferior; and both are fit com- 
panions to the charming volume of Izaak Walton. 

A fixed plan, or a concentration of study, is 
greatly to be recommended. When first a person is 
seized with a passion for natural history, he begins 
collecting every thing; plants, mosses, insects, 
shells, fossils, pebbles—nothing comes amiss—all 
are hoarded, and equally prized. By degrees, 
however, if he has good sense, he begins to find he 
cannot go on in this way. He wants more room, 
and he requires more boxes, or cabinets than the 
house can hold. If his new pursuit is intended 
merely as an amusement, to fill up small intervals 
of leisure, or to give some interest to a country life, 
he may possibly resolve to circumscribe his collec- 
tions, and content himself with possessing the na- 
tural productions found in his immediate neighbor- 
hood, or in his own parish, or peculiar to the coun- 
try; but these, if he wishes to understand them, 
will dissipate his mind over every branch of zoolo- 
gy, and he will then find it expedient still farther 
to restrict his acquisitions; and thus he must ulti- 
mately be brought to that plan with which, as a col- 
lector, he should have begun. He must confine 


| himself to one de 
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ent of his favorite pursuit. 
It is better, therefore, to do that first, which gene- 
rally will be done last; supposing of course, that his 
love for natural history continues. Let the coun- 
try naturalist, therefore, make an early choice: the 
ornithology, the entomology, or the conchology of 
his native country have each their charms, and they 
lie before him. If he confines his attention to any 
one of these branches, he will not only feel more 
interest in its undivided pursuit, but he will under- 
stand it better, and he may ultimately make useful, 
and even important discoveries. But let him not 
aim at more than one department. British ento- 
mology alone, to be well understood, is the study 
of a life. Hence it has become much more com- 
mon, than formerly, among our young naturalists, 
to confine the attention even to one particular or- 
der of insects. The learned and venerable father 
of entomol in this country, Mr. Kirby, must 
have devoted several years to the study of Hyme- 
neptera, before he could have written his valuable 
descriptions of the British bees. If the student re- 
solved to restrict himself to either of the orders of 
Coleoptera, Lepidoptera or Diptera, he would find 
that any one of these would give him full occupa- 
tion for several years. The more, in short, that 
our study of nature is concentrated upon a given 
object, the more are we likely to make discoveries, 
and the more interested shall we ourselves feel in 
the pursuit. The mere collector heaps together 
materials which he neither understands nor knows 
how to use: the very extent of his possessions, un- 
named and unarranged, ultimately engenders dis- 
content, and not unfrequently terminates in dis- 
gust. 

A retentive memory is a desirable, although not 
a very essential acquirement; and less so to the 
practical than the scientific naturalist. The former 
relies upon his common place book for facts, and 
troubles himself very little about names. But the 
scientific student has great need of a good memory, 
and should not only be well versed in the termino- 
logy of his science, but also in its nomenclature, 
that is, in remembering scientific names. He must 
not, however, be frightened by the formidable lists 
cf those now in use, as they appear marshalled in 
an index, nor must he suppose that it 1s a necessa 
part of his studies to remember them by rote; suc 
an exertion of memory, even were it possible, is 
not called for. An ornithologist or an entomolo- 
gist of the old school, commenced, indeed, with 
learning the names and characters of every genus 
of birds or of insects then established; and if, in 
process of time, he could get those which designat- 
ed the principal species also by heart, every thing 
was thought to have been accomplished. At pre- 
sent, however, no naturalist attempts to learn more 
than the names and essential characters of those 
minor divisions, or genera, which belong to the par- 
ticular group he may be actually studying. It is 
expedient nevertheless, that a general knowledge 
should also be gained of the greater divisions—as 
the orders, tribes, families, and sub-families—of the 
class of animals to which the former belongs. The 
systematic student will be materially assisted in this 
task by the plan of affixing labels to his specimens 
immediately upon ascertaining their names; while, 
to impress upon his merftery the essential charac- 
ters of the larger groups, short synoptical tables may 
be copied into his common-place book, similar to 
those which will be occasionally inserted in our 
subsequent volumes. 

Collecting specimens in any department of zoolo- 
gy, for mere private collections, should be conduct- 
ed upon some fixed plan; not only on the score of 
expense, and the space they require, but from their 
tendency to distract the attention of the student 
from those subjects he is most particularly desirous of 
understanding. In our essay which will include 
Taxidermy, the reader will find many hints upon this 
subject, and many plans for forming collections, 
which may materially assist him. We strongly re- 
commend his attention to this subject, and we prof- 
fer him the fruits of our own experience in this 
matter. Looking back to the early years of my 
own life, when I collected every thing, and under- 
stood nothing, I feel how much more profitably 
time might have been employed, had some judicious 
friend directed my enthusiasm to the accomplisn- 
ment of a definite object, and had guided my exer- 
tions into a regular channel. The remarks that 
have beon already made on the concentration of 
study, are equally applica»le to the concentration of 
materials for that study. ‘The collector of a muse- 





um, even under every advantage, will find the | 





whole of his time barely sufficient for the arrange- 
ment and the preservation of his specimens; to 
make them the objects of hisstudy, under such cir. 
cumstances, is impossible. It is well for science, 
that such collections are often accumulated by 
wealthy amateurs, who liberally admit others to 
turn them to effectual use. But the student, who 
really desires to understand what he possesses, 
should resist all temptations to collect indiscrimi. 
nately. His mind will be distracted from the steady 
ae of any one course of Ae mem mp and 

e will be bewildered in the variety of his mate- 
rials. The passion for collecting increases with its 
indulgence; and he will finally not be unlike one of 
our modern bibliologists, who went on purchasing 
entire libraries, until obliged, for want of room, to 
deposit them in cases and dark garrets, only to see 
the light and be put again into circulation at the 
death of the owner. 

It is obviously impossible to lay down any specific 
rules for the systematic naturalist, in the formation 
of his collection; seeing that so much depends up- 
on the opportunities or advantages he may possess 
of acquirin ae and upon the nature of that 
line of study he intends to pursue, should he con- 
fine himself either to the birds, the insects, or the 
shells of his own country, the acquisition of which 
will mainly depend upon his own exertions, it is 
obviously the best way to collect them as they oc- 
cur, without commencing on a regular plan of se- 
lection. But if he intends his studies, in either of 
these departments, to foreign productions, most of 
which are only to be acquired by purchase, he will 
find the beneficial consequences upon proceeding 
upon a systematic plan. Should he limit his atten- 
tion, for instance, to ornithology, let him first pro- 
cure types of the great orders of birds, which are 
represented by such common species as a hawk, 
crow, fowl, snipe, and duck. These, for the sake 
of easy examination, should be in skins, that is, stuff- 
ed, but not set up in position with wires. Let him 
well study the different structures displayed by 
these specimens, and compare their corresponding 
members, until he is well informed on the mode in 
which these members vary. Having thus informed 
himself on the essential or primary characteristics 
of the first great divisions in ornithology, he may 
proceed a step farther, and procure examples of the 
tribes. The crow is the tribe of the perching or- 
der ( Insessores,) the additional tribes of which will 
be represented by a shrike, woodpecker, humming- 
bird, and swallow. These in like manner, should 
be well examined, and then compared with the 
characters assigned to them in books. A student, 
in this manner, should progressively procure speci- 
mens, husband his resources, and concentrate his 
attention; while as his knowledge increases, or as 
opportunities occur, he may successively increase 
his materials by examples of the families, sub-fami- 
lies, and genera; always remembering, that, in 
— of real utility, although frequently not of 

eauty, the acquisition of a generic type is infinite- 
ly more desirable than that of species, unless, in- 
deed, the investigation of the contents of a genus is 
decided upon. What has been said upon ornitholo- 
gy is of equal force when applied either to entomo- 
logy or conchology. It will sometimes happen, 
however, that the excessive rarity or the great bulk 
of a generic type renders its acquisition either in- 
convenient or unattainable. Few private collec- 
tions, for instance, have space sufficient for an os- 
trich, a cassowary, ora peacock; while the plan- 
tain-eater ( Musophaga,) the argus pheasant ( Poly- 
plectron,) and a number of smaller birds, which at 
present stand as almost solitary examples of their 
respective genera, are so rare, and bear so high a 
price, that they are placed beyond the reach of or- 
dinary collectors. In such cases, our plan is, to 
make slight but accurate pencal drawings of the 
head and feet, of their natural size, whenever an 
opportunity occurs. This advantage, in most cases 
may, be enjoyed by consulting the specimens in the 
British Museum, where many of these rare birds 
are to be seen, and where they are at all times gra- 
tuitously opened, with alacrity and liberality, for the 
inspection of the scientific student. The practical 
naturalist, whatever he may think on the inutility of 
a collection to illustrate his department, will derive 
no small advantage from the power of referring to 
specimens at his pleasure; and of enabling others, 
by examining them, to complete the history of an 
animal, the active properties of which he has alone 
investigated. It is almost impossible, in fact, for @ 
field-naturalist, when speaking of the habits or eco- 
nomy of a species, to make himself well under- 
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stood ess he has sufficient knowledge of his pur- 
suit Pypapeert to describe the sales itself in 
such language that it may be understood by those 
who have never seen it; or unless he preserves 
specimens for future inspection. A remarkable in- 
stance, illustrating this necessity, has already been 
mentioned; where, from inattention to these re- 
uisites, the naturalists of Europe could not make 
pe even the order, much less either the genus or 
the species, to which the Hessian fly of the Ameri- 
cans belonged. This was the more extraordinary, 
since a pile of reports, pamphlets, and other publi- 
cations, had been expressly devoted to describe the 
injuries it produced. Travellers, who collect the 
animals of the country they go through, and come 
under the denomination of practical naturalists, find 
that the preservation of specimens is absolutely ne- 
cessary, and for the same reasons. It is obvious, 
however, that the principle upon which, in these 
cases, they should proceed, is very different from 
that already suggested for the adoption of the sci- 
entific naturalist. There is no occasion to preserve 
objects to which they can attach no anecdote or his- 
tory, unless they collect for the ulterior purposes of 
neral science. In either case, however, every 
naturalist and traveller would do well to make him- 
self acquainted with the ordinary process of preserv- 
ing skins, and of collecting and preserving insects 
and shells. As for the soft mollusca, very little in- 
formation can be obtained from them after they 
have been contracted by being put into spirits. 

Technical words will prove, at first, a great hind- 
rance to the student; but they are inevitable, they 
constitute in fact the language of zoology, since they 
are employed to express ideas, which cannot be 
conveyed by words in ordinary use. To lessen this 
difficulty, we shall arrange all the words of this de- 
scription, as they occur, at the end of each suc- 
ceeding volume, where they may be immediately 
referred to. Such as are of frequent occurrence, 
had better be copied out in a memorandum book 
for more perfect recollection; a plan which would 
tend more to fix them upon the memory than any 
other we could recommend. 

The assistance of books is as important as the as- 
sistance derived from specimens; by the latter we 
study nature, while by the former we learn the 
opinions of her expounders and the progress they 
have made in recording her manifold works. Let 
us remem er that the latter are Divine, while the 
former partake more or less of that imperfection 
which belongs to every thing human. 





POETRY. 

While it is difficult to say what is poetry, it seems 
to be comparatively easy to say whatis not. The rea- 
ders of the Zodiac will, perhaps, at first sight, be puz- 
zled to account for the appearance of the following 
smooth and easy verses :— 


‘Tis sweet upon th’ impassioned wave 
To hear the voice of music stealing, 
And while the dark winds wildly rave, 
To catch the genuine soul of feeling ! 
While all around the ether blue, 
Its dim majestic beam is shedding, 
And roseate tints of heavenly hue, 
Are thro’ the midnight darkness spreading ! 


** So is it when the thrill of love, 
Thro’ every burning pulse is flowing ; 
And like the foliage of a grove, 
A holy light on all bestowing ! 
O, never from this fever’d heart, 
Shall dreams on wings of gold be flying ; 
But e’en when life itself shall part 
I'll think on thee, sweet maid, when dying ! 


“Twas thus upon the mountain’s height, 
Young Dermod, sang his plaint of sorrow, 
Regardless of the evening light, 
That ushers in the gay to-morrow ! 
For love had of his cheek bereft 
That smile—that glow—of joyous gladness, 
And sympathy’s cold sting had left 
Nought there—but pale and gloomy sadness.” 


A moment’s reflection will, however, convince our 
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been published as examples of beautiful writing, are 
the merest nonsense imaginable. Indeed the author 
composed them as a hoax upon those who suffer the 
jingle of words to mislead their judgment. 





(For the Zodiac.) 
ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE.—No. II. 
(Never before published.) 

His General Staff—History of its Organization. 

The writer of these anecdotes found himself as 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 16th Regiment of Dra- 
goons, in garrison in the strong fortress of Lille, 
when, in December, 1800, he received an order 
from the minister of war in the name of the first 
consul, to come without delay to Paris, and present 
himself to said minister for further orders. Much 
surprized at such an unexpected peremptory order, 
I took leave of my friends, and drove half an 
hour afterwards out of the gates of Lille, on the high 
road to Paris. It was near eleven o’clock at night, 
the 26th of December, dark, stormy, and snowing. 

I sat well covered and comfortable in my berline, 
with four post horses, and attempted to sleep; I 
could not. During my garrison duty of nearly three 
months, I had made many agreeable acquaintan- 
ces, and been introduced into a chosen company 
of both sexes, from where all formality, stiffness and 
constraint had been banished, as ridiculous and un- 
sociable. I was, therefore, displeased at my sud- 
den recal, and much more so, as the ministerial 
despatch was handed to me by a cabinet courier, 
which puzzled me much. ‘* What can the minister 
wish ? What will the first consul from me? He 
knows me not; I have never served under his or- 
ders ; I am a perfect stranger to him.” I formed 
a thousand conjectures and plans, the one more 
foolish than the other; and tired in seeking some rea- 
sonable cause, I exclaimed, ‘‘ What a fool am I to 
break my head with things which I soon shall know. 
Let it be what it may, I care not—am I not a volun- 
teer, and free to accept or to quit the service ?” 
And thus speaking to myself, 1 wrapped myself clo- 
serin my cloak, turned round in a corner and slept. 

After having travelled day and night, I arrived, 
at last at the minister’s door, alighted and found 
about thirty officers of various ranks in the anti- 
chamber of the minister, (Alex. Berthier,) quietly 
awaiting their turn to be admitted to this new ex- 
cellency’s audience. Very little used to such an- 
tichamber etiquette,an independent wealthy man, 
who, born in a foreign country, had come as a vo- 
lunteer to learn the art of war under a Hoche, Pi- 
chegru, Moreau, Aubert Dubaget, and Marceau, I 
took the liberty to write with a pencil a few lines 
to the minister, making him acquainted with my 
arrival, and my day and night journey, requesting a 
speedy audience. I gave it to an aide-de-camp, who 
handed it to the minister. Soon after my name 
was called aloud, the door opened by an huissier, 
and I introduced into the sanctuary, and presence 
of the new baked minister. In this cabinet, of a 
small size, stood General Berthier in full uniform. 
not a single chair, nor any other furniture, was in 
this singular cabinet of audience, but a large ta- 
ble, covered with a green cloth, which divided the 
room into two, so that it was impossible to approach 
the minister, who entered and sallied through a 
door which was opposite to that through which I 
had entered. Since that time up to Napoleon’s 
exile, all the ministers of war had made this small 
cabinet their audience room. 

General Berthier received me very graciously, 
and asked me a few insignificant questions about my 


readers, that the above lines which have frequently | services, age, family and residence in Paris, which 





| speak any other language than their own, 





he marked upon a piece of paper. He added, 
** Colonel, you have made a long journey in very 
bad weather, you must be tired. Goand rest your- 
self, you shall soon hear from me further news.’ 
‘¢ When, General ? to-morrow ?” ‘* No, no,” said 
Berthier, smiling, ‘‘ I shall send for you. Hand 
your address to the governor of Paris, General Ju- 
not, to whom you have to present yourself in quit- 
ting me.” I bowed quickly and went out, send- 
ing to the d—— my journey, Berthier, Junot, and 
the whole party. I drove to the place Vendome, and 
presented myself to the new governor Junot, who re- 
ceived me as an old acquaintance. He laughed, 
heartily when I related to him, in my own frank 
and warm way, all that had happened tome. He 
assured me, nevertheless, that, far from having any 
reason to complain, he thought thia order was of a 
good omen, but would and could tell me no more. 

I was, nevertheless, dissatisfied and impatient to 
know what was going on, when, at last, I received, 
after three long days of impatience, a summons from 
the minister of war to present myself the next day, 
at ten o’clock in the morning, at his hotel. 

On arriving I found thirty-five young officers al- 
ready assembled in the same antichamber. A gen- 
tleman clad in black came in and invited us to sit 
down ; he was followed by two clerks, the one 
holding an inkstand filled with pens, pencils, &c. ; 
the other, a large red port-folio, full of papers. The 
gentleman in black was the first clerk of the Bureau 
of the Staff of the army at the war department, very 
polite, but also very grave and stiff. He sat him- 
self before a table opposite to us, searched in his 
port folio a large list, and began to say, “« Gentle- 
men, in the name of the First Consul and the mi- 
nister of war, I am commissioned to make you ac- 
quainted with your new destination. The citizen 
First Consul, desiring to re-organize his army, and 
particularly his general staff, has caused to send se- 
cretly to every commander of a regiment or a bat- 
talion, an order with the request to send him a list 
of those officers able to be employed in the General 
Staff. As his intentions are that this corps shall be 
entirely independent from any other in the army, 
that its officers shall advance independently from 
those of the line, and be considered as the first in 
rank in the army, you will allow me to say, that your 
corps will be highly distinguished and select. Here 
are twenty-five of you present, permit me to call 
the roll.” 


This done, he asked us if we had any objections 
to leave our respective corps and receive a new 
destination. Two officers amongst them objected, 
and he noted their names, regiment, reasons, &c. 

We were now informed that the First Consul 
gave us eight days to prepare duly for our exami- 
nation before we could be admitted into this new 
formed corps. 


Bonaparte, when named commander of the army 
of Italy, found many of his staff officers scarcely 
able to write correctly any military report or order. 
He himself wrote not only a horrid illegible hand- 
writing, but his orthography was that of a school 
boy. He felt nevertheless the utility of such offi- 
cers, and liked much to see a good hand-writing. 
He also liked to have attached to his staff young 
noblemen of wealth, good education, and preferred 
those who understood and spoke diferent modern 
languages. Before and during the revolution, it 
was very rare to finda Frenchman whe under 
stood English or German, and much less one who 
spoke and wrote it. This defect is still felt in Spain, 
Portugal and Italy. The Englishmen disdain to 
wiulst all 
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given to me, not a little amused at my singular si- | why he had not given me atiumber? He politely 


the northern uations, so commonly called barbari- 
ans, and generally ridiculed by the vain and light 
French, or the haughty, dry and proud Englishmen, 
learn, from their youth, besides their maternal lan- 
guage, one or two modern languages, which they 
speak and write more correctly than does the 
Frenchman or Englishman his own. 

During the revolution, many able officers, and 
particularly among the engineers and artillery, were 
condemned to death or emigrated, and so it came 
that Bonaparte rapidly advanced, and when com- 
mander of the army in Italy felt the necessity of re- 
organizing the Polytechnic school and the milita- 
ry institution established at Fontainbleau. Both 
formed good officers of engineers and artillery. 

After having amused ourselves at Paris during our 
8 days vacation, merry as usual, I for my part cared 
little to prepare and study all these dry ordonnances 
of artillery, infantry and cavalry, by which man is 
to learn how to destroy methodically his fellow be- 
ings. 

I received a note to appear again at the hotel of 
the minister of war. Here I found about one hun- 
dred officers assembled. The same little gentleman 
in black, followed as before by twoclerks, made his 
appearance. He took his list and called 25 names; 
the officers thus called were requested to separate 
from the rest and to step aside. I was amongst 
them. He called now 25 others who should pre- 
sent themselves the next day; 25 the third and the 
last 25 the fourth day. He dismissed the 75, so 
that we 25 first named were obliged to remain. 

He invited us to be seated, and left us with his 
two clerks. I was greatly tempted te escape and 
to return to my regiment, highly displeased with all 
these formalities; but my companions and my own 
curiosity prevented me from going out. At last the 
minister himself, (Gen. Alexander Berthier,) with 
the same gentleman in black, followed by a dozen 
of officers and clerks stepped out from his cabinet 
and made us graciously acquainted ‘‘ that we might 
suffer to be locked up, each separately in a room of 
the large hotel of the war department for our ea- 
amination ! That we should find good, comforta- 
ble warm rooms, a table, chair and every writing 
material, &c. necessary to answer fully the ques- 
tions handed to us when in our rooms. That it 
was the intention of the Citizen First Consul to do 
us 25 the particular honor of admitting us into his 
personal staff, as having been selected by himself, 
after due and ample inquiry, and that he hoped that 
we would fully justify the honor conferred upon 
us,” &c. &c. 

Our little vanity was highly excited; and we 
submitted readily to be locked up and to conform 
to the will of the Citizen First Consul. The 
minister satisfied, dismissed us graciously, and we 
followed our little gentleman in black. 

We were shown each one in our rooms ; an ush- 
er (un huissier du ministére de la guerre) was plac- 
ed before each door. The gentleman in black laid 
upon the table of each room the written questions 
prepared beforehand to be answered, and told us 
to ring the bell if we were in need of some refresh- 
ments, &c. This done, he went out of my room, 
and the usher very civilly looked in and asked per- 
mission to lock me up, adding, that if I wanted 
anything, I might ring the bell and he would glad- 
ly obey my orders.“ I thanked him, and was left 


alone. 


As soon as I was alone, I sat down before my 


comfortable chimney fire and perused the questions | 





tuation. ‘The questions were simple and easy to be 
answered by me, who had been familiar since my 
tenth year, with military studies and practice ; 
they gave me not so much trouble as my hungry 
stomach. I used to take at my residence a hearty 
breakfast a la fourchette at ten, and to dine at five 
o’clock. I had left my house at the appointed hour 
of nine, inthe hope to return soon to breakfast. It 
was past eleven o’clock, and I was caught like a 
bird in a cage! I laughed heartily, and thought to 
satisfy first my hunger and then to go at work. I 
tried to open the door and call a servant. But I 
forgot foolishly my being locked up! I seizéd the 
bell and rang it hard. The usher came quicklyin, 
and asked me very politely what I wanted? ‘*Some- 
thing to eat, my dear fellow, I am hungry and dry! 
Here is money, send for a good breaki/ast and a bot- 
tle of Chateau Margot.” ‘* You will excuse me 
colonel, I cannot receive any money, it is against 
my orders, but you shall have immediately a good 
breakfast.”’ ‘*‘How so?—a breakfast without money 
ha ha ha!—that’s curious @nough! [like such mi- 
nisters who board us so well!” 

The usher shut the door smiling, and came 
soon with another, who placed before me a copious 
and chosen breakfast, with the bottle of wine asked 
for, and they left me, saying, I should ring the 
bell if 1 wanted anything else, or when I had 
done. After having done ample justice to the vi- 
ands, pastry and wine, I ordered the table to be 
cleared, and put myself now earnestly at work. 

At 5 o’clock I had done, and rang the bell impa- 
tient to be relieved from my prison. The usher 
told me, to my great disappointment, that he was 
sorry to be unable to let me go out before he had 
made his repert to Mr. Tabarié, (the same gentle- 
men in black.) During the time he went to call 
him, I was again shut up! I grew again impatient, 
and was ready to join my regiment where I com- 
manded, and was not submitted to such humiliating 
ceremonies. 

My impatience happily subsided after a few mi- 
nutes, when I heard some hasty steps and the key 
turningat my door. In came the attentive and friend- 
ly Mr. Tabarié, and said very politely to me, that I 
should excuse the usher and himself, as they had 
received the most severe orders from the minister, 
to behave exactly as they had done. This put me 
again in my good humor, and I handed my writings 
to this worthy clerk. He took and put the papers 
in a green portfolio, put a large strip of strong pa- 
per round, sealed it, and requested me to put my 
name, native place, age, time of service, &c., upon 
the cover. This done, he wrote under it * Re- 
ceived and sealed said papers in presence of Lf. 
Col.” &c., and he and I signed it. This cere- 
mony over I was at liberty to retire. 

After a delay of ten days, I was anew summon- 
ed to appear at the hotel of the minister, and found 
about 200 officers in two different rooms. In the 
large entry I found two clerks seated before a table, 
placed close before the entry door of each saloon, 
so that nobody could enter without being seen by 
one of the four. Without wishing to take any no- 
tice of these clerks, I passed the table and opened 
the door on the right side where I was used to en- 
ter, when an officer inside asked me for my num- 
ber.—‘* Number, number?” said I, ** what do you 


mean ?”’—** I beg your pardon colonel; have you 
not received a card of entry from the bureau out- 
side?’’ and thus saying, he opened the door and 


called one of the clerks: by name, asking him, | 





requested me to hand him my letter from the mip- 


ister, took it, stepped out, remained a few minutes’ 


and came in again, saying to me, ** Here, my colo. 
nel is your number. Keep it, it is a good onet 
Pass this way if you please !””—I thanked him, very 
much amused with all these formalities. 

I found in the next room about a dozen other of: 
ficers entirely unknown to me, and was very cuti- 
ous to know how all this might end! After about 
an: hour’s delay, we were called by Mr. Tabarié 
and shown into a larger and better furnished room. 
He took a list and called aloud our names. I was 
A 
the fourth named out of twenty-one. ‘It’s all 
right gentlemen,’ said he to us, ‘* please to be 
seated. Iam going to call the minister, he wishes 
to see you.” Soon after General Berthier appear- 
ed and paid usa fine compliment declaring, that 
the First Consul, pleased with the good notes re- 
ceived from our regiment, and much more with our 
writings and military solutions of the given ques- 
tions submitted to a commission, had selected us 
twenty-one to form a part of his personal staff; and 
that he (Berthier) as the named chief of said staff, 
considered usas belonging to the First Consul’s and 
his own family. He invited us to dine with him for 
the next day, but to come the same evening at 
eight o’clock at his hotel, when he would introduce 
us to the First Consul, who wished to see us. 

I went home extremely satisfied, and invited 
four of my new comrades to dine with me. We 
were all merriness and joy, and went to the minis- 
ter in full uniform. At precisely eight o’clock we 
were all assembled at his hotel, and general Ber- 
thier, also in uniform, complimented us on our mili- 
tary exactness. We jumped in our carriages, form- 
ing a procession and following that of our new chief 
in full speed. When we alighted at the Luxem- 
burgh,* we were shown in an elegant apartment 
spendidly illuminated, and Berthier left us alone. 

My heart beat doubly at seeing myselfin the abode 
of and so near te a man whose deeds and fame were 
spread throughout the world. After having waited 
about half an hour, a door opened and before us ap- 
peared a thin, yellow faced, pale and small man, 
with deep laying but sparkling eyes. He was clad 
in 4 green coat, a kind of dragoon uniform, with 
two silver epaulettes, a white not very clean waist- 
coat, green pantaloons and boots. Such was the 
First Consul when I was presented to him for the 
first time in my life. Berthier and Duroc entered 
with him. We arose and he welcomed us very 
graciously, making to us individually various 
questions upon our age, services, country, family, 
&c., and appeared to be pleased when he heard 
that I was a volunteer, highly honored to learn un- 
der such a master the difficult science of war. He 
appeared much pleased when he heard that I had 
been an aid-de-camp of General Hoche, of whom 
he spoke in warm terms, and he added that he 
would give me frequent opportunities to try my 
skill, (savoir faire.) My frank and quick replies 
to various questions made me, appeared to be 
agreeable to him, he smiled in turning towards Ber- 
thier and Duroc and said bien, bien. After a long 
conversation, he made a short and even awkward 
bow and retired; and thus our first audience was 
ended. 

This is the short history of the formation of Na- 
poleon’s staff, to which besides us and thirteen 
other officers belonging to his particular staff, about 
190 other officers were added at that time, who be- 


‘longed to the general staff of the French army. 








* Then Bonaparte’s new residence. 
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These staff officers were afterwards increased with 
the number of armies, particularly in 1812 and 13 
to above three thousand. D. H. 








SINCERITY. 

What honesty is in deeds, sincerity is in words— 
the best policy. It is a virtue, nevertheless, to 
which the artificial habits of society are not very fa- 
yorable. ‘The forms of politeness, with all their ufi-- 
lity, have this disadvantage, that, in teaching 'to re- 
atrain the real sentiments and ideas which cannot 
conveniently be expressed, they are apt to lead to 
the expression of others w hich are not consistent 
with the truth. Insincerity, however, arises from 
ces in the human character. In some r 

; from the genuine love of concealment an 
eet. In othiels it is prompted by a dread of the 
consequences which they suppose would result from 
the disclosure of the truth. In others, it arises from’ 
a false love of approbation, the flattering of others 
seeming to them a sure way of gaining that object. 

To the first of these classes of individuals, all that 
can be said is, that they possess a feature of charac- 
ter which they should endeavor to keep in check, 
as, if indulged, it cannot fail to procure them much 
contempt, and frustrate all those cherished views 
which they think by such means to realise. 

To the second class, I would say, that, like all 
cowards, they are apt to miscalculate the supposed 
danger. Even if a dread of consequence were a 
fair excuse for a departure from truth, they should 
still reflect that they should not give way to it ina 
greater degree than is absolutely hecessary. They 
will readily allow that to incur a considerable dan- 

is endeavoring to escape a smal! one, can only 
be the mark of an imbecile mind. In the most of 
circumstances, the danger from telling the truth, 
as it is usually immediate, can at least be calculated 
with accuracy ; but no one can tell what mischiefs 
are to ensue, in long-drawn succession, from either 
the saying of what is false, or the suppression of 
what is true. In general, the straight-forward 
course only threatens us with a slight loss of the re- 
spect of others, which the majesty of sincerity is 
almost sure immediately to restore: but what an 
awful responsibility do we incur when we under- 
take to endure the unalleviated miseries, with which 
we are to be overpowered at that moment, when it 
is discovered that we were not only guilty of the 
fault, but destroyed our honor in a vain endeavor to 
conceal it! In the very dread of such a detection 
there must be infinitely greater pain than in the 
most humiliating confession. The timid insincere, 
when tempted to take this means of avoiding a lit- 
tle trouble, would do well to consider the one dan- 
ger as well as the other, and not, for the sake of a 
trifle, pledge away more than the nature of the risk 
entitles them to stake. But persons of this kind 
often imagine there is danger where there is none, 
and act the hypecrite for nothing. They conceive 
themselves to be called upon either to assume cer- 
tain feelings, which they would not naturally as- 
sume, or to put a disguise upon those which really 
animate them, and thus, from whatever cause— 
often from a mistaken deference to a few surround- 
ing minds—subject themselves to the humbling and 
vitiating sense of doing what is mean and wrong ; 
when a candid and conscientious course, so far from 
injuring them in any way, would gain them that 
approbation which sincerity never fails to command. 


many sour 








Insincere discourse towards others, for the sake 
of gaining a larger.return of approbation, is so short- 
sighted and so contemptible a folly, that they must 
be weak indeed who are guilty of it. In more than 
one previous paper, an endeavour has been made to 
impress the great truth, that, without genuine de- 





servings, there can be no genuine or estimable 
praise. All false arts for obtaining the respect and 
admiration of our fellows, are labour in vain; or 
rather, by engrossing present energies, and creating 
contempt in the discerning, serve but to postpone 
the time of genuine approbation. The peculiar 
mode here pointed at is no exception from the rule. 
The insincerity is much more liable to be detected 
than may be imagined, if not by the immediate ob- 
ject, at least by some other person; but, at the 
best, it can only impose upon those whose approba- 
tion is not worth having, or will, when obtained, be 
equally false. With the discerning and good, such | 
4 miserable expedient can only serve to raise the | 
Worst suspicions, neutralising the value of any little 
tent that may exist. 

There is a kind of insincerity to which it may be 
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more difficult to attach the idea ‘of guilt, but which 
must not be overlooked. It is the abuse of the ha- 
bit of imocent jesting. Some give themselves up 
so entirely to an ironical and bantering kind of dis- 
course, and use a phraseology so full of whimsical 
slang, that their real sentiments are at le buri- 
ed beneath a mass of rubbish, and, after ing 
them for years, you become alive to the painful re- 
collection, that, during the whole time, you have 
not found in their charactera single piece of solid 
ground whereon to rest your foot. Persons of this 
kind live in a perpetual masquerade; they grow old 
with the e in their hands; and, while their 
neighbors are all more or less busied with serious 
objects, aim at no higher gratification than that of 
being laughed at. All manly and estimable quali- 
ties in time sink under the habit; the motley, at 
first put on as a mask, eats in time into the charac- 
ter itself; and that which was once perhaps a good 
and valid human being, is found in the end a mere 
yp husk. There is, in contrast with such a 
abit, an open and pure kind of speech which, how- 
ever homely its tone, or in whatever dialect it may 
be expressed, dignifies every one who uses it, and 
is unquestionably conducive to moral excellence. 

In the indulgence of every kind of dissimulation, 
in whatever circumstances, there is much danger. 
However innocent a transaction may be in itself, 
however absolute may appear the necessity of ma- 
naging it clandestinely, it cannot be so carried into 
effect without injury to virtue. In the very con- 
sciousness of putting a veil over our thoughts, there 
is a suie degradation... Hence, smugglers, conspi- 
rators, and the members of various ambuscading 
professions, however convinced they may be of the 
abstract innocence, and even praise-worthiness of 
their practices, in time become vitiated. Itis of 
very great importance that the course of our lives 
should be such that we have little to conceal: 

Tn conclusion, to all who may be disposed by na- 
ture or ‘* evil communications” to the vice of insin- 
cerity, I would not only represent the obvious dis- 
advantages which follow the practice of the vice, 
but also the great advan‘ages which accrue from the 
opposite virtue. Noone can reflect on the vast 
number of evils and inconveniences which afilict 
society on account of the necessity of being guard- 
ed against possible insincerity; no one can reckon 
up the fears, discomforts, and expense of both mo- 
ney and pains, which are every where occasioned 
by the few who habitually depart from truth,—or 
contemplate the happiness which would attend even 
a sublunary world, where truth prevailed more ge- 
nerally ; without feeling that he cannot in himself 
practise a virtue more useful to his kind, or accord 
to any fellow-creature greater praise than to say he 
is sincere. But, besides the lustre with which we 
are invested by the practice of sincerity, there is 
the comfort of the still brighter and more blessed 
light which it kindles in our own bosoms. He who 
is conscious of sincerity can scarcely know fear: he 
walks through the wilderness of this world, in the 
placid enjoyment of an internal fountain of happi- 
ness, which can neither be damaged nor impair- 
ed.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
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NEW TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AT AMI- 
ENS IN FRANCE 

For more than fifty years, the city of Amiens 
has had the reputation of consuming the greatest 
quantity of brandy. 

In the three first months of 1789, it was ascer- 
tained that the workmen in its different manufac- 
tories consumed every morning a whole pipe of 
brandy. Lately the secretary dela Caisse d’épargne 
has made the most scrupulous inquiries, and pub- 
lished the following results, which are worthy of 
the attention of every philanthropist. 

Ist. The number of dealers of spirits in Amiens 
is seven hundred and fifteen, so that of each ten 
houses, one at least is open for drinkers. 

2d. In 1834 have been sold in these houses 4,960 
hectalitres, 936 litres of brandy ; which at one franc 
fifty centimes, has cost the consumers the enormous 
sum of 744,140 francs 40 centimes. 

If we now estimate the quantity of brandy which 





the year 15,874,995 wine glasses full of brandy 











were consumed, making for each day 43,493!! 

In these truly appalling circumstances, Mr Du- 
tréne, counsellor of the Royal Court at Amiens, has 
thought that it was necessary to organize at Ami- 
ens a Temperance Society upon the plan of those: 
in the United States of America and Europe. But 
he has also taken into consideration, before putting 
it in practice, that it would be good to ask the ad- 
vice of philanthropists, and he has, through the so- 
ciety formed by him, offered a golden medal of 200 
francs to the author of the best Memoir upon the 
means to abolish intemperance in France, particu- 
larly in the department of the Somme, and above 
all in its capital, Amiens. 





(From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 
VICIOUS FORMS OF SPEECH AND COMPO- 


Few, even of the writers, are so y 
conversant with the anatomy of the English 
as to be free from occasional improprieties: far less can 
the mass of the people be expected to avoid suclier- 
rors in common speech. We think that it is not impos- 
sible to write or speak correctly, and it will be allowed 
that the greater part of the vicious forms of speech and 
composition might be prevented by a small degree of 
attention. We therefore submit a few corrections of 
the more obvious blunders in general use, for the pur- 
pose of putting every one on his guard. hy 

Both, w eras a numeral, or as Sotetle of ean! 
ought to be applied to no more than two objects of sen- 
tences, 

Whether—a_ similar remark applies to this word, 
which, in reality, is a conttaction of ‘‘ which of the 
either’’—that is, which of two objects. Whether, is 
too frequently applied to three objects. ' 

Couple, which simply implies the j re of two 
objects, cannot be properly used im rence to sepa- 
rate objects. ‘‘A couple of shillings,” for instance, is 
an error. 

The former and /atter can only be used properly in! 

et of two objects. 
_ Neither (or not either, ) is only applicable to two ob- 
jects, 

Every, and each, beg singular ideas, ought never: 
to be used as plurals. ‘I'he error of so using them is 
very common. 

Ate, is the proper preterite of eat. Eat is now: 
nerally used as the iie—a ¥ mistake ari 
from pronunciation. Sir Walter Scott, who was 
nearly the most careless writer of the day, and whose 
writings abound in provincialisms, uses cat as the pre- 
lerite. 

_ Bade is the proper preterite of bid. Bidis often used 
as the preterite, an error similar to that just alluded to. 

Lay is the proper preterite of lie. It is also the pre- 
sent of a verb, signifying to deposit. Care ought to 
be taken not to use it as the present of the former verb, 
which is often done. 

Bidden, ridden, written, potas, are the past ick 
ples of bid, ride, speak. e often hear le say, 
‘* He was spoke to," ‘‘ I have wrote to him,” “ 
was rode by Jenkins.” Nothing could be more yul- 
garly erroneous. 

_ Drunk is the proper past participle of drink. Fasti- 
dious people have lately got into a way of saying, 
“« His health was drank.” Drank is the ite, and 
cannot be thus used without a valpeidedieasnaeailiien 
skull of Pris-ian. , 

Don't, won't and can’t, though admitted as ; 
al English, are not good contractions. We could 
give them, however, if people would avoid using don't 
in the third person singular. ‘‘ He does not,” can ne- 
ver be properly abbreviated into ‘‘ He don’t.” This 
error, vulgar as it is, advances apace in good Knglish 
society. 

Had better, had rather.—These are vulgar absurdi- 
ties, arising, ee from the desire of brevity. “‘I 
had rather,”’ must have oe been, ‘‘ I would ra- 
ther,”’ contracted into “I'd rather.”’ There is asin- 
gularly vile Seotticism—‘‘ I had oblige to doso and 
so.” It should be, ‘‘ I was obliged.” 

. a long-lived, should be short-lifed, long- 
ifed. 

The above, as an adjective. ‘‘ The above statement 
may be relied on.” Above, being an adverb, can ne- 
ver be correctly used as‘an adjective. It is, however, 
very commonly employed in that capacity. 

Then, as an adjective. ‘The then Earl of Win- 
chelsea.’ Nothing can be more vicious. 

A great many—a good many—a few.—Here a singu- 
lar article is used with plaral nouns. These are very 
incorrect furms of language. 

Quantity is often used in reference to objects sus- 


| ceptible of numeration. It is only applicable to an 
_ | object capable of increase or decrense, not by numera« 
the drinkers have consumed, we find that during | 


lion. 













ifferent to—ve 


ly correct icle to use with differ and its derivations. 
i with is prover, because agree there governs, 
not dis. 


Supported by subscription, which simply means, by 
underwriting, might be improved into ‘‘ supported by 
contribution.” . 
I .—Why should this be pronounced lefte- 
nant? Can it be because the w in lieu was once writ- 
tenv? An error similar to that which makes the 
Mackenyies in Scotland be called Mackenzies, and the 
name of Menyies be spelt Menzies, the y being mista- 
ken by transcribers for z. 

Beside, means over, and above, and occasionally ex- 
cept. Tosay, ‘‘sit beside me,” or use the word in 
any way as implying place, is incorrect. 

Animal.—lIt is generally supposed that this word is 
only applicable to quadrupeds, as beast certainly is.— 
It is in reality applicable to any creature having life 
and breath. 

Without, in the sense of unless, is certainly a vul- 
Ghen, is decidedly wrong. ; 

en’s minds, the horses’ heads.—Here the abbreviate 
of the singular Ais is used or implied for the plural their, 
Nothing can be more incorrect. ‘‘ The minds of men,” 
and ‘ the heads of horses,” are the —, phrases, 

These sort of things, ought to be, this sort of things. 
Progress is a your - ace Americanism. What fault 
can be found with the good old English word advance? 

illiner, seems to be both vulgar and wrong. 
Milliner, from its masculine termination, should cer- 
tainly be applicable to males; and the word should be 
altered for the ladies. 

Last night—last evening.—These are poor substi- 
tutes for the fine old English sound of yesternight. 

7 ian is often used for Antiquary. e for- 
mer is the adjective, the latter the noun. 


ABSTRACT OF A LECTURE ON STEAM-CAR- 


RIAGES, 
Delivered by Dr. Lardner, at the meeting of the British 
ssociation in Dublin, Aug., 1835. 

The learned doctor commenced by peaking gene- 
rally of the properties of steam; a solid inch of water 
on bei converted into the invisible power called 
steam (for the vapor which we see is not the steam, 
but smoke,) raises a weight of 15 pounds 150 feet, or 
150 times 15 pounds one foot; and hence we might ob- 
tain as a simple formula, easy to be remembered, that 
a solid inch of water in evaporation raises a ton one 
foot; and it possesses the same power in the re-con- 
version; so that, by this principle, we have a double 
mechanical agency—first, in the conversion of water 
into steam, secondly, in the re-con version of steam 
into water: in the common steam-engines both these 

ies are employed. ‘There was a cylinder, into 
which a plug exactly fitted ; the stcam being admitted 
above, drove this plug down, and the steam ae 
thus performed its office, was changed again into col 
water, while the application of steam below drove 
back the plug: to the plug thus driven up and down 
is a a rod communicating with a vibrating 
beam, which sets in motion an arm, to which is at- 
tached a wheel, the motion of which may be applied 
to any purpose. The most difficult point was the re- 
conversion of the steam into water. ‘This was effected 
by mixing the steam with cold water; for this, there- 
fore, a constant supply of cold water was requisite, 
which prevented the employment of this principle in 
the locomotive engines. These engines, therefore, 
altogether depended upon the first power, that pro- 
duced by the conversion of water into steam, and the 
steam, instead of being re-converted into water, was 
permitted to escape. In the mode of its escape a 
most important improvement had been effected ; and 
here was another instance of that humiliating truth, 
that many of the most important discoveries have 
been accidental. The steam, when suffered to escape 
at random, proved annoying to those in its immediate 
neighborhood; and it was accordingly found conveni- 
ent to convey it through the chimney. Here, how- 
ever, it was found to serve a most important purpose. 
In passing into the flue, it created a most powerful 
blast, and the current of air thus drawn up through the 
flue acted as a bellows—infinitely more powerful than 
any that eould be contrived, and with this additional 
advantage, that the blast was powerful or weak as cir- 
cumstances required. When the steam was strong, 
the blast was increased in intensity, and the combus- 
tion of the fuel more intense. The speed of a locomo- 
tive engine depends altogether on the quickness with 
which steam can be supplied, and the generation of 
the steam on the heat. acts in two ways; it acts 
first by radiation, just as the lamps communicate their 
Tight ; the icles of heat are radiated against the 
sides of the boiler, and so the water becomes hot; but, 
besides, the air which is employed in sustaining com- 
bustion escapes at an intense temperature. If this air 
were, therefore, allowed to pass away without any 
diminution of its temperature, it would be a waste of 
fuel; it is therefore contrived, by making it pass 
through intricate passages, that it shall not pass away 
without being reduced to the temperature of the wa- 
ter, and, according to the laws of equilibrium of heat, 





it could not be reduced below this without cooling the | vale of the Ohio, which woul 












water. Here, then, was the difficulty—so to regulate 
its escape that it might just be reduced to the proper 
tempera it was interesting to observe the 
struggles of invention to attain this object. Two or 
three expedients had been employed. The first plan 
he would endeavor to explain. (Here he referred to 
a diagram placed in a conspicuous ition upon the 
wall.) Round about the fireplace there was a hollow 
shell filled with water; against the sides of this the 
heat radiates, and, the steam bubbles being generated, 
the steam is conveyed into the chamber prepared for 
its reception—the air, however, prea lw combus- 
tion is not permitted to escape at once—a round ves- 
sel filled with water is placed between the fire and the 
chimney—through this vessel run a hundred tubes 
open at both ends—and these are so contrived in their 
diameters and arrangements that the heated air which 
rushes through them is reduced, by the time it reaches 
the chimney, to the temperature of the water; by this 
all waste of fuel is prevented, and the air havi 
reached the chimney, although in its cooled state, it 
does not retain sufficient tendency to ascend to bear it 
up with sufficient rapidity, is caught by the blast pro- 
duced by the admission, previously explained, of the 
steam, and carried up the chimney with great force. 
This was the contrivance adopted in locomotive en- 
gines; and by this an engine, weighing itself 10 tons, 
and with a train attached of 100, 200, or even 240 tons, 
moves along a railroad at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour. Having thus given a rapid outline of locomotive 
engines, he would proceed to explain the principle of 
railroads, The perfection of a road is that it should be 
perfectly hard, smooth, and level, The first requisite 
railroads gt almost to perfection--the second is 
disturbed by the joining of the rails; this is not appa- 
rent on the Kingston railway, where the rails are new, 
but on the Manchester and Liverpool it is possible to 
count the number of rails by the jolts of the carriage. 
To obtain the level is the most difficult part of all—on 
a level railroad the power of nine pounds is sufficient 
to draw a ton; that is, in round numbers, the same as 
1 to 250; this proportion of weight upon a level would 
be equivalent to the resistance of an acclivity rising 1 
foot in 250—an acclivity of so gentle accent, as not to 
be perceptible to the eye, and yet requiring double the 
pomee which is necessary on a ipesl road. Engines 
ave been constructed so as to surmount this difficulty ; 
in fact, at one time to put forth double the power which 
they do at another; but when the rise is 1 foot in 125, 
it requires treble force to surmount it, and this is be- 
3 ond the power of the profitable application of locomo- 
tive force. If the rise is less than | foot in 100, an ad- 
ditional engine is added, that pulls the train up the hill; 
but if it be greater than this, it is beyond the power of 
locomotive engines for this ascent. He had trespassed 
very long, but he would only detain them by glancing 
briefly at the great lines of communication which are 
projected. The most forward is the line between Liver- 
pool and London—a railway is to run from Liverpool 
to Birmingham, and from Birmingham to meet the 
Manchester railway, at a point about half way to Liver- 
pool; this railway will be 200 miles long—there is a 
a gran viaduct over the valley of the Ouse, a mile 
and a quarter long—-and several tunnels, one under 
Primrose Hill, close to the Regent’s Park, of half a 
mile, another a mile and a half, with several of shorter 
lengths, By this railroad, even were no further im- 
rovement to be effected in the speed of the engines 
yond the ordinary rate of travelling, the journey 
from London to Liverpool would be effected in ten 
hours; but as it is probable that carriages built express- 
ly for the purpese of speed, which has never yet been 
the object of attention, could keep up during the whole 
way the rate of 40, 50, or even 6b miles, which speed 
had been attained on the Kingston railway in experi- 
mental trips, the mail might be conveyed from London 
to Liverpool in three hours anda half. Dr. Lardner 
then referred to a map on which all the projected rail- 
roads were marked—one from London to Southampton, 
another from London to Bristol. It was impossible to 


calculate the moral, political, and commercial effects of 


these railroads. It was found that the making of a rail- 
road trebled the intercourse along the line. The inter- 
course between London and Liverpool was thirteen 
hundred persons a-day, as ascertained by stamp re- 
turns. ‘The intercourse between London and the three 
towns he had mentioned was annually a million and a 
uarter—very nearly the amount af the whole popula- 
tion of London. Other railroads were projected to 
York, and Edinburgh, and Lincoln; and last, not least, 
one that he trusted yet to see—the highway to New- 
York—he meant the projected one to Valentia. From 
this the greatest good must follow; steam-packets could 
ply from Valentia to Halifax in twelve days, and thus 
the whole intercourse with America be brought with- 
in the reach of steam navigation; all aoe from 
the western world would then pass through Ireland, 
and he (Dr. i.) knew of no project more calculated to 

tranquillise and enrich Ireland t 
the proposed railway, in the line of which there is on 
insuperable obstacle. Our trans-Atlantic brethren had 
done much in constructing railroads, which were not 
inferior to ours, as had been erroneously stated—46 
were completed, and 137 either completed or in pro- 
gress; one Was now projecting from Raltimore to the 
be 330 miles in length. 


n the construction of 
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(For the Zodiac.) 
I WOULD THAT I WERE BEAUTIFUL. 
I would that this pale lip were red, and that this eye 


were bright, 

And that this cheek sent forth from it, a clear transpa- 
rent light, 

While round it fell, in clusters bright, long, silken, 
glossy hair, 

I would that I were beautiful! I would that I were 
fair | 

Oh! Ihave worshipp’d beauty’s form, and I could 
fondly gaze 

Upon the artist’s pictured dreams, for hours and e’en 
for days, 


To see the red lips wreathed with smiles, the bright 
eyes pictured there; 

I would that I were beautiful! I would that I were 
fair ! 


And e’en my loved companions too, the ones that most 
I prize, 

Have bounding steps, and forms of grace, and deep, 
dark, lustrous eyes ; 

I love them all the more for that bright beauty which 
they share | 

{ would that I were beautiful! I would that I were 
fair! 


Yes, those that bear a beauteous form, may say it fad- 
eth soon, 

That genius is a fairer and less fleeting earthly boon ; 

Yes! they may say so, on whose brows the rays of 


glory are— 

I would that J were beautiful! I would that J were 
fair | 

The light of genius bright may be, but men will soon- 
er bow 

Before the light that dazzles forth, from beauty’s beam- 
ing brow; 

Genius may awe them to admire, the heart is beauty’s 
share— 

I would that I were beautiful! I would that I were 
fair! EDITH, 





(For the Zodiac.) 


Farewell, mild star of Eloquence divine ! 
Where Wit, and Genius in perfection shine. 
On! on! through Earth ; dispel this darksome gloom, 
Bid Science rise in her immortal bloom. 
Glasco, 1835. 


EDUCATION.—By Joun Bowrina. 


A child is born—-now take the germ, and make it 

A bud of moral beauty. Let the dews 

Of knowledge, and light of virtue, wake it 

In richest fragrance, and in purest hues ; 

When passion’s , and sorrow’s tempests shake it, 
The shelter of ion ne'er refuse ; 

For soon the gathering hand of death will break it 
From its weax stem of life—and it shall lose 

All press to charm; but if that lovely flower 

Hath swelled one pleasure, or subdued one pain, 

O, who shall say t 





t it has lived in vain, 


However fugitive its breathing hour? 
For virtue leaves its sweets wherever tasted, 
And scattered truth is never wasted. 
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